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FOR THE ARIEL, 

TO E 

Ah! tempt me not from duty’s path, 
With joys no longer left for me; 

Break not my heart, for sorrow hath 
Left but a little work for thee— 

Glad would I flee to home and joy— 

Pure, bright, unstain’d by base alloy. 


Duty, alas! is somewhat stern, 
Nor lets her votaries e’er depart 
From altars where forever burn 
Her household flames! My biding heart 
Sinks, as I now temptation spurn, 
And from illusion weeping turn. 


Thou, dear companion of my infant day, 
Sharer of each remember'd scene, 
Of frolic mirth, of childish play— 
So ‘ eloquent of what has been’’— 
Those by-past scenes, that hallowed spot, 
Time from our minds can never blot! 


Slowly with aching heart I turn 
Away from home, from thoughts of thee ; 
Bewildering hopes within me burn, 
Of a bright future yet to be, 
When we shall meet—’ twill be in Heaven: 
Unsullied then, redeem’d, forgiven ! 
LAURENTIA. 
FOR THE ARIEL. 
THE IVY AND THE THYME. 
A FABLE—from the French of Florian. 
‘*Poor little plant!’’ upon a time, 
Began the Ivy to the Thyme, 
“T pity your sad fate: 
“ Condemn'd along the earth to crawl, 
“« With stem so trembling, weak, and small, 
“It scarce supports its weight : 


* But twined around this oak, that braves 

‘«'The tempest’s rage, and proudly waves 
‘Tts head amid the skies, 

“ We look with scorn on such small things— 

* And, nourish'd from earth's richest springs, 
‘* Together here we rise.”’ 


true,’? the humble Thyme replied, 
‘* Your giddy height can’t be denied ; 
‘* But, mind this, I rely 
“On my own strength, while you would be, 
“ Without the aid of that old tree, 
“More abject far than I.’’ 


Hark, Commentators and Reviewers— 
And all ye who, on works not yours, 
For future fame depend— 
Think, while you rise on others’ labors, 
What you would be without your neighbors— 
The Thyme’s reply attend. 
SIGMA. 


SELECT TALES. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine for June. 
THE MURDERER’S LAST NIGHT. 


About the year 1790, at the Assizes for 
the county of which the town of C——r 
is the county town, was tried and convict- 
eda wretch guilty of one of the most hor- 
rible murders upon record. He was a 
young man, probably (for he knew not his 
own years) of about twenty-two years of 
age. One of those wandering and unset- 
tled creatures who seem to be driven from 
place to place, they know not why. With- 
out home; without name; without com- 

anion; without sympathy; without sense. 

eartless, friendless, idealess, almost 
Sense-less! and so ignorant, asnot even to 
seem to know whether he had ever heard 
of a Redeemer, or seen his written Word. 

twas ona stormy Christmas eve, when 
he begged shelter in the hut of an old man, 
Whose office it was to regulate the transit 
of conveyances upon the road of a great 
mining establishment in the neighborhood. 


The old man had received him, and sha- 
red with him his humble cheer and his 
humble bed; for on that night the wind 
blew, and the sleet drove, after a manner 
that would have made it a crime to have 
turned a stranger dog to the door, The 
next day the poor old creature was 
found dead in his hut—his brains beaten 
out with an iron implement which he used 
—and his little furniture rifled and in con- 
fusion. The wretch had murdered him 
for the supposed hoard of a few shillings. 
The snow, from which he afforded his 
murderer shelter, had drifted in at the 
door, which the miscreant, when he fled, 
had left open, and was frozen red with the 
blood of his victim. But it betrayed a 
footstep hard frozen in the snow, and 
blood—and the nails of the murderer’s 
shoe were counted, even as his days were 
soon to be. He was taken a few days af- 
terwards with a handkerchief of the old 
man’s upon his neck, So blind is blood- 
guiltiness. 


Up to the hour of condemnation, he re- 
mained reckless as the wind—unrelenting 
as the flint—venomous as the blind-worm. 
With that deep and horrible cunning 
which is so often united to unprincipled 
ignorance, he had almost involved in his 
fate another vagrant with whom he had 
chanced to consort, and to whom he had 
disposed of some of the blood-sought 
spoils, The circumstantial evidence was 
so involved and interwoven, that the jury, 
after long and obvious hesitation as to the 
latter, found both guilty; and the terrible 
sentence of death, within forty-eight 
hours, was passed upon both. The cul- 
prit bore it without much outward emo- 
tion; but when taken from the dock, his 
companion, infuriated by despair and 
grief, found means to level a violent blow 
atthe head of his miserable and selfish 
betrayer, which long deprived the wretch 
of sense and motion, and, for some time, 
was thought to have anticipated the exe- 
cutioner, Would it had done so! But 
let me do my duty as I ought—let me re- 
press the horror which one scene of this 
dreadful drama never fails tothrow over 
my spirit—that I may tell my story asa 
man—and my confession at least be clear. 
When the felon awoke out of the death- 
like trance into which this assault had 
thrown him, his hardihood was gone; and 
he was reconveyed to the cell, in which he 
was destined agonizingly to struggle out 
his last hideous and distorted hours, in a 
state of abject horror which cannot be de- 
scribed. He who felt nothing—knew no- 
thing—had now his eyes opened with ter- 
rible clearness to-one object—the livid 
phantasma of a strangling death. All 
the rest was convulsive despair and dark- 
ness. Thought shudders at it—but let me 
go on. 

The worthy clergyman, whose particu- 
lar duty it: wasto smooth and soften, and, 
if possible, illuminate the last dark hours 
of the dying wretch, was not unwilling to 
admit the voluntary aid of those whom re- 
ligious predispositions and natural com- 
miseration excited to share with him in 
the work of piety. The task was in truth 
ahard one. ‘The poor wretch, for the 
sake of the excitement which intercourse 


naturally afforded him,and which momen- 


tarily relieved his sick and fainting spirit, 
groaned out half articulate expressions of 
acquiescence in the appeals that were 
made tc him; butthe relief was physical 
merely. The grasp of the friendly hand 
made waver, for a moment, the heavy 
shadow of death which hung upon him— 
and he grasped it. The voice breathing 
mercy and comfort in his ear, stilled for a 
second the horrid echo of doom—and he 
listened to it. It was as the drowning 
man gasps at the bubble of air which he 
draws down with him in sinking—or as a 
few drops of rain tv him at the stake, 
around whom the fire is kindled and hot. 
This, alas! we saw not as we ought to have 
done—but when the sinking wretch, at the 
word ‘* mercy,” laid his head upen our 
shoulder and groaned, we, sanguine in en- 
thusiasm, deemed it deep repentance. 
When his brow seemed smoothed for a 
space, at the sound of Eternal Life, we 
thought him as ‘fa brand snatched from 
the burning.” In the forward pride, (for 
pride it was,) of human perfectibility, we 
took him—him the Murderer—as it were 
under our tutelage and protection. We 
prayed with him—we read with him— 
we watched with him—we blessed his 
miserable sleeps—and met his more 
wretched awakings. In the presumption 
of our pity, we would cleanse that white 
in the world’s eye, which God had, for in- 
scrutiable purposes, ordained should seem 
to the last murky as hell, We would 
paint visibly upon him the outward and 
visible sign of sin washed away, and mercy 
found. That that intended triumph may 
not have helped to add or to retain one 
feather’s weight in the balance against 
him, let me humbly hope and trust. That 
I was a cause, and a great one, of this un- 
happy delusion, let me not deny. God 
forgive me, if I thought sometimes less 
of the soul to be saved than of him who 
deemed he might be one of the humble 
instruments of grace. It is but too true, 
that I fain would have danced, like Da- 
vid before the Ark. Within and without 
was I assailed by those snares which, 
made of pride, are seen in the disguise of 
charity. The aspiration of my friends, 
the eyes of mine enemies, the wishes of 
the good, and the sneers of the distrust- 
ful, were about me; and I undertook to 
pass with the Murderer—nIs LAsT 
NIGHT—such a last!—but let me compose 
myself, * * * * * * 


It was about the hour of ten, ona gusty 
and somewhat raw evening of September 
that I was locked up alone with the Mur- 
derer. It was the evening of the Sabbath. 
Some rain had fallen, and the sun had not 
been long set without doors: but for the 
last hour and a half the dungeon had been 
dark, and illuminated only by a single ta- 
per. The clergyman of the prison, and 
some of my religious friends, had sat with 
us until the hour of locking up, when, at 
the suggestion of the jailer,they departed. 
I must confess that their ‘‘ good night,” 
and the sound of the heavy door, which 
the jailer locked after him, when he 
went to accompany them tothe outer-gate 
of the jail, sounded heavily on my heart. 
I felt a sudden shrink within me, as their 
steps quickly ceased to be heard upon the 
stone stairs—and when the distant prison 


door was finally closed, I watched the 
last echo. I had for a moment forgotten 
my companion. When I turned round, 
he was sitting on the side of his low pal- 
let, towards the head of it, supporting his 
head by his elbow against the wall, appa- 
rently ina state of half stupor. He was 
motionless, excepting a sort of convulsive 
movement, between sprawling and clutch- 
ing of the fingers of the right hand, which 
was extended on his knee. His shrunk 
cheeks exhibited a deadly ashen paleness, 
with a slight tinge of yellow, the effect of 
confinement. His eyes were glossy and 
sunken, and seemed in part to have lost 
the power of gazing. hey were turned 
with an unmeaning and vacant stare up- 
on the window, where the last red streak 
of day was faintly visible, which they 
seemed vainly endeavoring to watch. The 
sense of my own situation now recoiled 
strongly upon me; and the sight of the 
wretch sitting stiffened in quiet agony, 
(for it was no better, ) affected me with a 
faint sickness. I felt that an effort was 
necessary, and, with some difficulty, ad- 
dressed a few cheering and consolitary 
phrases to the miserable creature I had 
undertaken to support. My words might 
not—but I fear my fone was too much in 
unison with his feelings, such as they 
were. His answer was a few inarticulate 
mutterings, between which, the spasmo- 
dic twitching of his fingers became more 
apparent than before. A noise at the 
door seemed decidedly to rouse him; and 
as he turned his head with a sudden effort, 
I felt relieved to see the jailer enter. He 
was used to such scenes; with an air of 
commiseration, but in a tone which lacked 
none of the firmness with which he habit- 
ually spoke, he asked the unhappy man 
some questions of his welfare, and seem- 
ed satisfied with the head-shake and inar- 
ticulately muttered replies of the again 
drooping wretch, as if they were expect- 
ed, and of course. Having directed the 
turnkey to place some wine and slight re- 
freshments on the table, and to trim the 
light, he told me in a whisper, that my 
friends would be at the prison;with the 
clergyman, at the hour of six; and bid- 
ding the miserable convict and myself, af- 
ter a cheering word or two, ‘* good 
night,” he departod—the door was clo- 
sed—and the murderer and I were finally 
left together. 


It was now past the hour of 11 o’clock; 
and it became my solemn duty to take 
heed, that the !ast few hours of the dying 
sinner passed not, without such comfort to 
his struggling soulas human help might 
hold out. After reading to him some pas- 
sages of the gospel, the most apposite to 
his trying state, and some desultory and 
unconnected conversation—for the poor 
creature at times appeared to be unable, 
under his load of horror, to keep his ideas 
connected further than as they dwelt up- 
on his own nearing and unavoidable exe- 
cution—I prevailed upon him to join in 
prayer. He at this time appeared tobe 
either so much exhausted, or laboring un- 
der so much lassitude from fear and want 
of rest, that I found it necessary to take 
his arm and turn him on his knees by the 
pallet-side. The hour was an awful one. 
No sound was heard save an occasional 
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58 
ejaculation between a sigh and a smother- 
ed groan from the wretched felon, The 
candle burned dimly; and as I turned I 
saw, though I scarcely noticed it at the 
moment, a dim insect of the moth species 
fluttering hurriedly around it, the sound of 
whose wings mournfully filled up the pau- 
sesof myself and my companion, When 
the nerves are strained to their uttermost, 
by such trifling circumstances are we af- 
fected. Here, (thought I,) there has 
been no light at such an hour, for many 
years, and yet here is one whose office it 
seems to be to watc': it! My spirits felt 
the necessity of some exertion; and with 
an efergy for which a few minutes before 
I had hardly dared hope, I poured out my 
soul in prayer. I besought mercy upon 
the blood-stained creature who was gro- 
velling beside me—I asked that repen- 
tance and peace might be vouchsafed him 
—I begged, for our Redeemer’s sake, that 
his last moments might know that untast- 
ed rapture of sin forgiven, and a cleansed 
soul, which faith alone can bring to fallen 
man—I conjured him to help and aid me 
to call upon the name of Christ—and I 
bade him put off life and forget it, and to 
trust in that name alone—I interceded that 
his latter agony might be soothed, and 
that the leave-taking of body and soul 
might be in quietness and peace. But he 
shook and shivered, and nature clung to 
the miserable straw of existence which 
yet floated upon the wide and dismal cur- 
rent of oblivion, and he groaned heavily 
and muttered, ‘‘No! no! no!” as if the 
very idea of death was unbearable, even 
for a moment; and “to die,” evento him 
that must, were a thing impossible, and 
not to be thought of or named. As I 
wrestled with the adversary who had do- 
minion over iim, he buried his shrunk 
and convulsed features in the covering of 
his miserable pallet, while his fingers 
twisted and writhed about, like so many 
scorched snakes, and his low, sick moans, 
made the very dungeon darker. 

When I lifted him from his kneeling po- 
sition, he obeyed my movement like a 
tired child, and again sat on the low pal- 
let, in a state of motionless and unresisting 
torpor. The damp sweat stood on my 
own forehead, though not so cold as on his; 
and I poured myself out a small portion of 
wine, to ward off the exhaustion which J 
began to feel unusually strong upon me. 
I prevailed upon the poor wretch to swal- 
low a little with me; and, as I brokea bit 
of bread, I thought, and spoke to him, of 
that last repast of Him who came to call 
sinners to repentance; and methought his 
eye grew lighter than it was. The sink- 
ing frame, exhausted and worn down by 
anxiety, confinement, and the poor allow- 
ance of a felon’s jail, drew a short respite 
from the cordial; and he listened to m 
words with something of self collected- 
ness—albeit, slight tremblings might still 
be seen to run along his nervesat intervals; 
and his features collapsed, ever and anon, 
into that momentary vacuity of wildness 
which the touch of despair never fails to 
give. I endeavored to improve the occa- 
sion. I exhorted him for his soul’s sake, 
and the relief of that which needed it too 
much, to make a full and unreserved con- 
fession, not only to God, who needed it 
not, but to man, who did. I besought him, 
- for the good of all, and as he valued his 
soul’s health, to detail the particulars of 
his crime, but Ais eye fell. That dark 
enemy, who takes care to leave in the 
heart just hope enough to keep despair 
alive, tongue-tied him; and he would not, 
even now, at the eleventh hour, give up 
the vain imagination, that the case of his 
companion might yet be confounded with 
his, to the escape of both—and vain it 
was. It had not been felt advisable, so far 
to make him acquainted with the truth, 
that this had already been sifted and deci- 
ded; and I judged this to be the time. 
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Again and again I urged confession upon 
him. I put it to him that this act of jus- 
tice might be done for its own sake, and 
for that of the cleansing from spot of his 
stained spirit. I told him, finally, that it 
could no longer prejudice him in this 
world,where his fate was written and seal- 
ed, for that his companion was refprieved. 
I knew not what I did. Whether the 
tone of my voice, untutored in such bus- 
iness, had raised a momentary hope, I 
know not—but the revulsion was dreadful. 
He started with a vacant look of sudden 
horror—a look which those who never 
saw cannot conceive, and which (the re- 
membrance is enough) I hope to never 
see again—and twisting round, rolled up- 
on his pallet with a stifled moan that seem - 
ed tearing him to pieces. As he lay, 
moaning and writhing backwards and for- 
wards, the convulsions of his legs, the 
twisting of his fingers, and the shiverings 
that ran through his frame, were terrible. 

To attempt to rouse him seemed only 
to increase their violence—as if the very 
sound of the human voice was, under his 
dreadful circumstances, intolerable, as re- 
newing the sense of reality to a reason al- 
ready clouded, and upon the verge of tem- 
porary deliquium. He was the picture of 
despair. As he turned his face to one 
side, I saw that a few, but very few, hot 
tears had been forced from his glassy and 
blood-shet eyes; and in his writhings he 
had scratched one cheek againt his iron 
bedstead, the red discoloration of which 
contrasted sadly with the deathly pallid- 
ness of hue, which his visage now shew- 
ed: during his struggles one shoe had come 
off, and lay unheeded on the damp stone 
floor. ‘he demon was triumphant with- 
in him; and when he groaned, the sound 
seemed scarcely that of a human being, 
so much had horror changedit. I kneel- 
ed over him—but in vain. He heard 
nothing—he felt nothing—he knew noth- 
ing, but that extremity of prostration to 
which a moment’s respite would be Dives’ 
drop of water—and yet in such circum- 
stances, anything but a mercy. He could 
not bear, for a moment, tothink upon his 
own death—a moment’s respite would on- 
ly have added new strength to the agony 
—he might be dead, but could not ‘‘ die;” 
and in the storm of my agitation and pity, 
I prayed to the Almighty to relieve him 
at once from sufferings which seemed too 
horrible even to be contemplated. 

How long this tempest of despair con- 
tinued, Ido not know. All that I can re- 
call is, that after almost loosing my own 
recollection under the agitation of the 
scene, I suddenly perceived that his moans 
were less loud and continuous, and that I 
ventured to look at him, which I had done 
for some time. Nature had become ex- 
hausted, and he was sinking gradually in- 
to a stupor, which seemed something be- 
tween sleep and fainting. This relief did 
not continue long—and as soon as I saw 
him begin to revive again to a sense of his 
situation, I made a strong effort, and lift- 
ing him up, seated him again on the pal- 
let, and pouring out a small quantity of 
wine, gave it him todrink, not without a 
forlorn hope that even wine migit be per- 
mitted to afford him some little strength 
to bear what remained of his misery, and 
collect his ideas for his last hour. After 
a long pause of returning recollection, the 
poor creature got down a little of the cor- 
dial, and as I sat by and supported him, I 
began to hope that his spirits calmed. 
He held the glass and sipped occasionally, 
and appeared in some sort to listen, and 
to answer to the words of consolation I 
felt collected enough to offer. At this 
moment the low and distant sound of a 
clock was heard distinctly striking one. 
The ear of despair is quick; and as he 
heard it he shuddered, and in spite of a 
strong effort to suppress his emotion, the 
glass had nearly fallen from his hand. A 


severe nervous restlessness now rapidly 
grew upon him, and he eagerly drank up 
one or two small portions of wine, with 
which I supplied him. His fate was now 
evidently brought one degree nearer to 
him. e kept his gaze intently and un- 
ceasingly turned to the window of the 
dungeon. His muttered replies were in- 
coherent or unintelligible, and his sunk 
and weakened eye strained painfully on 
the grated window, as if he momentarily 
expected to see the first streak of the 
dawn of that morning, which to him was 
to be night. His nervous agitation grad- 
ually became horrible, and his motions 
stronger. He seemed not to have resolu- 
tion enough to rise from his seat and go 
to the window, and yet to have an over- 
powering wish or impulse to do so, The 
lowest sound startfed him—but with this 
terrible irritation, his muscular power, 
before debilitated, seemed to revive, and 
his action, which was drooping and lan- 
guid, became quick and angular. I be- 
gan to be seized with an undefined sense 
of fear and alarm. In vain I combatted 
it; it grew upon me; and I had almost ris- 
en from my seat to try to make myself 
heard, and obtain, if possible, assistance. 
The loneliness of the jail, however, ren- 
dered this, even if attempted, almost des- 
perate—the sense of duty, the dread of 
ridicule, came across me, and chained me 
to my seat by the miserable criminal, 
whose fate was becoming every minute 
more dreadful and extraordinary. 
* * * * * * * 
Let us not scorn or distrust our obscur- 
est misgivings, for we are strangely con- 
stituted; and though the evidence for such 
conclusions often be in a manner unknown 
to ourselves, they are not the less verita- 
ble and just. Exhausted by the wearing 
excitement and anxiety of my situation, I 
had for a moment sunk into that confused 
absence of mind with which those who 
have been in similar circumstances cannot 
be unacquainted, when my miserable com- 
panion, with a convulsive shudder, grasp- 
ed my arm suddenly. I was fora few 
seconds unaware of the cause of this emo- 
tion and movement, when alow, indistinct 
sound caught my ear. It was the rum- 
bling of acart, mingled with two or three 
suppressed voices; and the cart appeared 
to be leaving the gate of the dismal] build- 
ing in which we were. It rolled slowly 
and heavily, as if cumbrously laden, un- 
der the paved gateway; and after a few 
minutes all was silent. The agonized 
wretch understood its import better than 
I did. A gust of the wildest despair came 
suddenly over him. He clutched with 
his hand whatever met his grasp. His 
knees worked—his frame became agitated 
with one continued movement, swaying 
backwards and forwards, almost to fall- 
ing; and his inarticulate complaints be- 
came terrific. Iattempted to steady him 
by an exertion of strength—I spoke kind- 
ly to him, but he writhed in my grasp like 
an adder, and as an adder was deaf: grief 
and fear had horrible possession. Myself, 
almost in a state of desperation, for the 
sight was pitiful, I at last endeavored to 
awe him into a momentary quiescence, and 
strongly bade him at last to die like a man; 
but the word ‘‘death”’ had to him only the 
effect it may be supposed to have upon a 
mere animal nature and understanding— 
how could it have any other? He tried to 
bear it, and could not, and uttering a sti- 
fled noise, between a yell and a moan, he 
grasped his own neck; his face assumed a 
dark red color, and he fell into a state of 
stifled convulsion. * 
When despair had wrought with him, 
I lifted him with difficulty from the floor 
on which he had fallen. His relaxed fea- 
tures had the hue of death, and his parch- 
ed lips, from a vivid blue, became of an 
ashy whiteness. In appearance he was 
dying; and in the agitation of the moment 


I poured a considerable portion of wine 
which had been left with us into a glass, 
and after wetting his temples, held it to 
his lips. He made an effort to swallow, 
and again revived to consciousness; and 


holding the vessel firmly in his hands, got . 


down with difficulty at intervals, the en- 
tire draught. When he found it totally 
exhausted, the glass fell from his hands; 
but he seized and held one of mine with a 
grasp so firm and iron-like that the can. 
trast startled me. He seemed to be in- 
volved in a confused whirl of sensations, 
He stared round the cell with a wild- 
ness of purpose that was appalling; and 
after a time, I began to see with deep re- 
morse that the wine I had unguardedly 
given was, as is always the case, adding 
keenness to his agony and strength to his 
despair. He half rose once or twice and 
listened; all was silent—when, after the 
pause of a minute or two, a sudden fit of 
desperation seemed to seize upon him. 
He rushed to the window, and hurriedly 
surveying the grates, wrenched at them 
with a strength demoniac and super-hu- 
man, till the iron bars shook in their em- 
bedments. 

From this period my recollections are 
vague and indistinct. I remember strong- 
ly remonstrating with the poor creature, 
and being pushed away by hands which 
were now bleeding profusely with the in- 
tense efforts of his awful delirium. I re- 
member attempting to stop him, ané 
hanging upon him, until the insane wretch 
clutched me by the throat, and a struggle 
ensued, during which I suppose I must at 
length have fainted or become insensible; 
for the contest was long, and, while con- 
sciousness remained, terrible and appal- 
ling. My fainting, I presume, saved my 
life, for the felon was in that state of man- 
iacal desperation which nothing but a per- 
fect unresistingness could have evaded. 

After this, the first sensation I can re- 
call is that of awakening out of that state 
of stupor into which exhaustion and agi- 
tation hadthrown me. Shall I ever for- 
get it? The anxiety of some of my 
friends had brought them early to the jail; 
and the unusual noises which had been 
heard by some of its miserable inmates, 
occasioned, I believe, the door of the cell 
in which we were to be unlocked before 
the intended hour, Keenly do I recollect 
the struggling again into painful conscious- 
ness, the sudden sense of eheering day- 
light, the sound ef friendly voices, the 
changed room, and the strange looks of all 
around me. ‘The passage was terrible to 
me; but I had yet more to undergo. I 
was recovered just in time to witness the 
poor wretch, whose prop and consolation 
I had undertaken to be, carried, exhaust- 
ed and in nerveless horror, tothe ignomin- 
ious tree—his head drooping on his breast, 
his eyes opening mechanically at intervals, 
and only kept from fainting and utter in- 
sensibility by the unused and fresh morn- 
ing air, which breathed in his face as if in 
cruel mockery. I looked once, but looked 
nomore. Let me hasten to conclude. I 
was ill for many weeks, and after recov- 
ering from a nervous fever, was ordered 
by my physician into the country. This 
was the first blessing and relief I expe- 
rienced, for the idea of society was now 
terrible to me. I was secluded for many 
months. Time, however, who amelior- 
ates all things, at length softened and wore 
away the sharper parts of these impres- 
sions; but to this hour I dare not dwell up- 
on the events of that awful night. If I 
dream of them, although the horrors fall 
far short of the appalling reality, yet for 
the next sun Iam discomposed, and can 
only seek for rest from that Almighty 
Power,who, in his inscrutiable providence, 
thought fit I should read a lesson so hid- 
eous, but so salutary. —Reader, farewell. 


[The excellent relater of the foregoing _ 


extraordinary narrative has now been 
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dead for some years. In giving it to the 

ublic, I am only carrying into effect his 
own more than once expressed wish and 
intention. In attempting to do this, I 
have adhered as closely as possible to the 
strong and impressive language In which 
it was narrated tome. Should there be 
any breast to which this singular Key is 
fitted, it will not have been given in vain. 


T. D.J 
From Blackwood’s Magazine, for June, 1829. 
THE CHARMED PICTURE. 


' e lips had language! Life hath pass’d 
Tagen roughly since L saw thee last. 


Thine eyes are charm’d—thine earnest eyes, 
Thou Image of the Dead! 

A spell within this sweetness lies, 
A virtue thence is shed. 


Oft in their meek blue light enshrined, 
A blessing seems to be; ; 

And sometimes there my wayward mind 
A still reproach can see. 


And sometimes Pity, soft and deep, 
And quivering through a tear— 

Even, as if Love in Heaven could weep, 
For Grief lett drooping here. 


Andoh! my spirit needs that balm— 
Needs it midst fitful mirth, 

And in the night-hour’s haunted calm, 
And by the lonely hearth. 


Look on me thus, when hollow Praise 
Hath made the weary pine 

For one true tone of other days, 
One glance of love like thine! 


Look on me thus, when sudden glee 
Bears my quick heart along, 

On wings that struggle to be free 
As bursts of sky-lark song. 


In vain, in vain! too soon are felt 
‘The wounds they cannot flee; 

Better in child-like tears to melt, 
Pouring my soul on thee! 


Sweet face, that o’er my childhood shone, 
Whence is thy power of change, 

Thus, ever shadowing back my own, 
The rapid and the strange? 


Whence are they charm’d—those earnest eyes? 
[ know the mystery well! 

In my own trembling bosom lies 
The Spirit of the Spell. 


Of Memory, Conscience, Love—’tis born,— 
Oh, change no longer, ‘Thou! 

For ever be the blessing worn 
On thy pure thoughtful brow! 


From the same. 
THE DREAMING CHILD. 


And is there sadness in thy dream, my boy? 

What should the cloud be made of, blessed child? 
Thy spirit, borne upon a breeze of joy, 

All day hath ranged thro’ sunshine-—clear, yet mild. 


And now thou tremblest! Wherefore? In thy soul 
There lies no past, no future. ‘Thou hast heard 
The sound of presage from the distant roll— 

Thy breast bears traces of no arrowy word. 


From thee no love hath gone—thy mind’s young eye 
Hath look’d not into Death’s, and thence become 
A questioner of mute Eternity, 

A weary searcher for a viewless home! 


Nor hath thy sense been quickened into pain, 

By feverish watching for some step beloved— 
Free are thy thoughts, an ever-changeful train, 
Glancing like dew-drops, and as lightly moved. 


Yet now, on billows of strange Passion toss’d, 
How art thou wildered in the cave of Sleep! 
My gentle child, midst what dim phantoms lost, 
Thus iu mysterious anguish dost thou weep? 


Awake! they sadden me—those early tears: 

First gushings of the strong dark river’s flow, 
That must o’ersweep thy soul with coming years— 
Th’ unfathomable flood of human woe! 


Awful to watch, even rolling thro’ a dream, - 
Foreing wild spray-drops but from childhood’s eyes! 
ake, wake ! as yet thy life’s transparent stream 

Should wear the tide of none but summer skies. 


Come from the shadow of those realms unknown, 
erenow thy thoughts dismay’d & darkling rove; 
€ to the kindly region, all thine own— 
The Home still bright tor thee with guardian Love! 


Happy, fair child ! that yet a mother’s voice 
an win thee back from visionary strife! 


DOMESTIC VARIETIES. 


The weather, says the Boston States- 
man, has been very warm this week. For 
the four first days, the “overhanging sky” 
glowed like the roof of an oven; and from 
the appearance of things, we should sur- 
mise that the trees at the horizon were 
pretty well singed. There have been seen 
but few stars in recent evenings—the mass 
have probably dissolved. At noon, na- 
ked-footed urchins danced upon the pave- 
ments, with an inimitable grace, blistering 
their feet at every step; when jumping in- 
to the street, they found the dust like hot 
filings of brass, ready for their reception. 
We are informed that a pig, suspended in 
the sun, turned to ashes in five minutes 
precisely. Wealthy people spend most 
of their time in the cellars of their ice 
houses, with a raft on hand, in case of 2 
sudden dissolution of the ice. A mass of 
our citizens spent the whole of one fore- 
noon in the dock on the north side of In- 
dia wharf, in the water up to their chins. 
No one is requested to imagine this narra- 
tive to be unfounded, although, in this 
free country, we shall not undertake to 
control their credulity. We have perspir- 
ed nearly six gallons an hour, since the 
setting in of the torrid, and we can scarce- 
ly proceed now, for the reason that our 
proboscis is tickled with a glittering drop 
of perspiration, It is not known what 
will be the result of this state of the 
weather, but we should not be surprised 
at a general expression of public indig- 
nation. 


SauisBurRy, N. C. July 7,—Among the 
gold found in Burke county, and brought 
tothis town, is a very Curious piece, which 
we are told ‘‘is very like a gun lock.” 
It has been suggested to us, by those who 
have examined this singu'ar piece of mech- 
anism, that it is not impossible the abori- 
gines of the country, ere the arts were 
introduced among them,may have wrought 
not only their gun-locks, but most of their 
other necessary implement, from the pre- 
cious metal which abounds in this section 
of the country. From the discovery of 
crucibles, &c. it is not unreasonable to in- 
fer that these once lords of our soil prac- 
tised pretty extensively the art of Tubal 
Cain, which they may have preserved 
from the infancy of the world. —Caroli- 
nian. 


ANTI-EATERS.—A contemporary says: 
Fellow-citizens and fellow-eaters, why 
will ye eat so fast, bolting down your vict- 
uals as if you were in momentary expec- 
tation of a visit from the sexton? It is a 
shame and a sin for a man to treat the 
slaughtered beasts of the field and birds 
of the air with so little ceremony. It is 
enough to make a roasted pig get up in a 
huff, and walk off from atable where he 
meets with such disrespect and contume- 
ly. At Catskill, at Albany, Lebanon, 
Ballston, Saratoga, and every other place 
where people have nothing to do, they 
make it a point to hurry through their 
meals in the most unseemly manner; their 
jaws move as fast as the wheels of the U. 
5S. Mail Coach, and it would tire a hurri- 
cane to keep pace with their ascending 
and descending forks. Our ‘‘ host of the 
hill,” at Albany, has determined to effect 
areform. It grieves his heart to see his 
delicate pigeons, with their condiments, 
bolted down with as little remorse as a cow 
swallows a raw turnip—particularly as 
there is abundance of them. His ‘‘ Eagle” 
is to bear a scroll in his beak, whereon are 
to be inscribed the words, ‘‘eat slow!” 
He is taming one of his pigeons for the 
“upper house,” who is to hover about the 
dining-room with a label of similar im- 
port. This is in imitation of the kings of 
old, who had special attendants to put 


Shall my soul, thus waken’d to rejoice, 
tart from the dream-like Wilderness of Life? 


them in mind of certain things which they 
might possibly have forgotten. 


The following jeu d’esprit is from Jas. 
Patrick, Esq. on being dismissed from his 
place, as Post Master of New Philadel- 
phia, Ohio, A lady by the name of Can- 
field was appointed to supercede him. ° 

**We thank the Post Master General 
for putting us off so handsomely. While 
many of our brethren of the letter-bags 
have been hurled out of office, and com- 
pelled to surrender their papers, maps, 
and mail keys, to surly looking fellows of 
opposite politics, we politely step aside to 
make way foralady. Here there were 
no sour looks between the officer turned 
out and the officer put in. While in oth- 
er places, the newly appointed Postmas- 
ter has entered the office of his predeces- 
sor, insultingly exclaiming, ‘* Give me up 
your keys and letters instantly—it is our 
time to rule now”—and has been indig- 
nantly replied to in such wordsas ‘‘there 
they are, and be d—d to you!”’—our case 
has been entirely different. A pretty 
young widow enters the office with a polite 
curtesy: ‘*Sir, I am appointed Postmas- 
ter, and will accept it.” ‘*I rejoice to 
hear it, madam, and am ready to deliver 
you the papers.” ‘* Does that finely co- 
lored map belong to the office, Sir?” 
** Yes, madam, it belongs to the office.”’ 
“Tam glad of that, Sir—I will put it in 
my hall.” ‘It will look much better 
there, madam, than in my cabin.” ‘*You 
can let me have the map and papers at 
any time.” “Certainly, madam, with 
any instructions you may require.” <A 
nod without a smile seemed to say—your 
services are nct required, I have a deputy. 


A physician in Vermont, Dr. Palmer, 
has stated in the newspapers a melan- 
choly case of death, from tight-lacing. It 
is that of a young lady of eighteen, He 
adds to his recital these remarks— 

**Thus was a life, fortified, and as it 
were, insured by one of the most vigorous 
constitutions, thrown away in obedience 
to the dictates of fashiun. ‘The cases of 
lingering disease, of slowly protracted, yet 
certain death from the same cause, are 
almost of daily occurrence. Many of our 
finest female faces are seen for a few 
weeks atchurch, growing gradually paler; 
then, we find them at home with their 
cheeks suffused with the hectic flush, and 
the keenly intelligenz eye that tells of the 
fire that is consuming within; and soon 
we are told that the consumption has se- 
cured its victim. Very many of these ca- 
ses I have traced in improprieties in the 
mode of dress; but it has never occurred 
to me to witness any other case, in which 
death was produced by this cause so sud- 
denly as in the one I have now described.” 


Locusts.—The Richmond Whig con- 
siders the fact as now settled, that these 
extraordinary insects appear in different 
years on different parts of the continent, 
but always after the interval of 17 years. 
They have, says the Whig, one period on 
this, and a different one on the west of the 
Blue Ridge. In the eastern part of Vir- 
ginia, according to the recollection of an 
aged inhabitamt, they appeared in 1758— 
1775—1792—1809—and 1826, Theirnext 
visit, in that region, will of course be in 
1843, There is no doubt that these in- 
sects appear at different times in different, 
and not very remote, sections of the coun- 
try—whatever may be said as to the 
alleged regularity of their return. The 
western papers of Pennsylvania inform us 
that the present is the season of their vis- 
it in that region, while those of the mid- 
dle and eastern sections are silent on this 
subject, or inform us that they are not 
there. Nor should they be, if the period 
of absence be 17 years; for their visit to 
the south-eastern counties of that State 
was paid in 1817. On the authority of an 
aged and observant person then a resident 


of that part of the country, we are as- 


sured that the locusts appeared in these 
south-eastern counties in 1766—’83—and 
1800; which would appear to confirm the 
fact of their appearing in given sections 
of country, at regular periods of 17 years. 


A New York writer suggests the poli- 
cy of a rail road between the Raritan and 
Delaware rivers, to facilitate the travel- 
ling between New York and Philadelphia, 
so that passengers who should leave ei- 
ther city in the morning, might dine at an 
early hour in the other. Besides, all the 
freight, most of which is now transported 
300 miles around the Cape, could be con- 
veyed directly across, in one eighth part 
of the time, and at a quarter the expense. 


The Salisbury N. C. Journal states that 
Maj. Jonathan Harris, of Mecklenberg co. 
has discovered a gold mine on his planta- 
tion, which promises to be very valuable. 
He has worked it for several weeks, with 
only four hands, and has obtained, on an 
average, about one hundred dollars’ worth 
of gold per day, without pounding the 
gravel. The quantity of gold it is suppo- 
sed, will be doubled when his machinery 
for pulverizing goes into opearation. The 
gold is found on the surface from 5 to 6 
inches in depth, 


The Newport Mercury, of Saturday, 
says:—‘* We regret to learn that several 
extensive Manufacturing Establishments 
at Pawtucket, have failed within a few 
days past. . 


At a false alarm of fire in Boston, last 
Thursday evening, a young man, named 
James Williams, between 17 and 18 years 
of age, while assisting in drawing one of 
the engines, fell, and the engine, together 
with a hose-carriage, passed over his bo- 
dy, and inflicted such shocking wounds 
that he died the next afternoon. 


FASHIONABLE MEETING. 
** To hold as *twere the Bonnets up to Nature.” 


Ata numerous meeting, says the Peters- 
burg Times, of the Mantua-Makers, Mil- 
liners, and Head-Dressers, held at Bon- 
net Hall, on Wednesday the Ist July, Lou- 
isa Lutestring was chosen President, and 
Fanny Frill Secretary—the following pre- 
amble and resolutions were unanimously 
adopted: 

Whereas, the great steeple or barn door 
Bonnets, commonly called the odscurers, 
have fallen into disrepute and disuse 
among the faut ion, and are now worn in 
the great capitals of France and England 
by the fish and cther market women, and 
have become subjects of ridicule and car- 
icature throughout Europe; and whereas, 
in making up the cbscurers for the last 
three years we have been enabled to work 
up and sell at encrmous prices évery odd, 
useless, and otherwise worthless remnant 
in our possession; and further, it having 
been notified to us by persons justly claim- 
ing right to control us, (by reason of their 
high and fashionable standing, based on 
the antiquity of family, wealth, and liter- 
ary attainments, ) that they wi!l no lon- 
ger act as moving figurantes to display 
our manufactures, unless the style and 
fashion of the aforesaid Bonnets are im- 
mediately changed; 

Therefore Resolved, that the barn door 
Bonnets are cumbersome, unwieldy, vul- 
gar, and unfit to decorate the head of any 
votary of fashion, and that the same are 
hereby proscribed. 

Resolved, That the negresses be here- 
after permitted to wear the obscurers in 
the streets, but not in the theatre, or oth- 
er places of public amusement. 

Resolved, ‘That we will patronise the 
interesting Navarino plain and straw cir- 
cular, and the silk hood, as essentially 


combining the dulce et utile, &c. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARJEL. 
Care July 20th. 

I arrived here in the Commerce about a week 
since, and after a recovery from sea-sickness, effect- 
ed in the course of a good night’s nap, I sullied forth 
to spy out the land and the people. A new-com:r 
isalways glanced at with some jealousy by those 
who are strangers to his physiognomony, and the 
unseen (but still apparent, becanse it is felt) strug- 
gle for superiority begins. I have always found 
it the best plan, on such occasions, to say little, 
and see all I can, and bring my ear to bear upon 
what is said, and thus select my company, and not 
allow myself t» be selected. At breakfast I was 
fortunately placed opposite to a very agreeable 
company from Baltimore, whose manners partook 
of the ease and grace of the Virginians, mixed 
with the more courtly reserve of the eastern fe- 
males. I was fortunate in discovering that one of 
the ladies had been a schoolmate of my sister’s, 
and in half an hour we were sociable as old friends. 
With this party I have found all the pleasure I 
could anticipate here, from society; and as they 
seem to desire nothing but health, we have min- 
gled but little with the rest of the company, end 
have got, no doubt, the title of exclusives, proud 
as Lucifer, and so forth; notwithstanding all 
which, I have contrived to enjoy myself, and to re- 
cruit my bodily strength. I am located at Me- 
Kenzie’s house, generally allowed to be the best, 
both for eating and convenience to the sea. The 
house which you recollect stood last season near 
the crumbling bank, on the very verge of the sea, 

*¢ Whose banks beat back the rolling surge 
Searce heard so high,” 
has been removed from the danger of a tumble in- 
to the sea, and noW stands in a very pleasant loca- 
tion. As for our table, we have good fish, occa- 
sionally a sheepshead, lobsters, oysters, but very 
small ones, poor beef sometimes, and the usual va- 
riety of fowls, roasted hot from the dunghill! To 
make up, however, for want of good things and 
good cooking, we have voracious appetites, and 
devour whatever is forthcoming. Ihave been out 
shooting on the little creek which forms the island, 
and have had uncommon sport—willets as large as 
marketable chickens, and carlews, have died under 
my deadly sim, and been served up in sufficient 
quantity for the whole company. I succeeded, too, 
in helping to draw a net, in which were two fine 
sheepshead, weighing together 20 lbs. This fish 
is generally caught with a hook and line, but in this 
instance we bagged them. Crab-netting may be 
enjoyed here in perfection, within thirty yards of 
the house, from whence you are furnished with all 
needful apparatus. As forthe bathing, I do not 
hesitate to pronounce it superior to anything on 
the whole line of our coast. It is safe at all times 
of tide, and when the water is at its highest, the ve- 
ry sea-gods themselves should come near shore to 
enjoy it. We bathe always twice a day, and fre- 
quently three and four times. The very symposi- 
um of good feeling is to take a bathe at 11 o’clock, 
throw on some loose clothes, take a glass of punch, 
some crackers and old cheese, and go to bed, to en- 
joy a comfortable nap before the first dinner bell. 
As for indoor amusements, we have a never idle 
hook and ring for the ladies and the male females, 
with a billiard table at the ‘‘big house,” anda 
bagatelle board in our dining room, with the green 
cloth utterly gone, which tradition says come ashore 
fromawreck! Indeed. every thing seems to have 
come from the same source. Our house is made 
up of ship timber; our cups and saucers are all 
odd, as wellas our knives, forks, and plates, and 
have come ashore at different periods. Our land- 
lord is a very obliging, civil gentleman, only that 
he persists in waiting on table barefooted! Shells 
are scarce, the ladies monopolizing nearly every 
thing that ishandsome—I send you a handful, such 
as I could collect, for the bairn to study upon. Ex- 
cuse brevity, which I fear you will pronounce in 
this instance not to be “the soul of wit,” and be- 
lieve me as ever, Yours, Kc. &e. 

LEGAL prstinction.—A French jury have deci- 
ded, at the Assizes held for the department of Cher, 
that to rob a fellow-traveller in a stage coach is not 
a high-way robbery, a stage coach being ‘‘a rolling 
house.” This distinction savors more of English 
than of French jurisprudence. 
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ORIGINAL NOTICES. 


Tales of Military Life: By the Author of the Mil- 
itary Sketch Book. 2 vole. New-York, 1829. 


“The presses groan, and, lo! a book.” The 
groaning of presses is an increasing evil; and sinee 
jack-asses have been geared to perform the work 
of pressmen, the groaning is frequently heard in 
quarters where formerly there was nothing of the 
kind—we mean, in private families. Nearly half 
the journeymen of the press are out of employ. 
Machines make paper cheap, jack-asses cover it 
with ink, and when there is a dearth of ideas to 
spread over the whole, a jack-ass performs the job 
at so much a page—and the groaning then reaches 
the editor’s room, who is compelled to read what 
is afloat. The Messrs. Harpers turn out a new 
book every three days; good, bad, and indifferent, 
it is all the same thing to them—they must have 
copy; and with the help of a few booksellers, to 
say what will sell, the groaning is kept up. The 
book before us is one that has made us groan, add- 
ed, as it has been, to the last hot week. Itisa 
rambling, ambling sort of a salmagundi of com- 
mon-place names, and people, and adventures, and 
things, and sayings, and doings, and things in gen- 
eral, such as might be picked out of the maw of 
a literary leviathan of modern times, who works 
up scraps from his port-folio éo order, and colors 
the inside of his book by the same mechanical 
means that the binder follows, throwing in a little 
red for the soldiers, a little green for the sailors, 
horrible dlwes for the ladies, and varnishing the 
whole on to the back of that great calf-skin, the 
back of the public. We have not succeeded in 
making head nor tale of this book, and have given 
it up in despair. As a salvo to our anathema, 
however, we present a chapter, which has more of 
interest than any we have met with in the two vol- 
umes. Itisa tolerable description of a fire at sea. 


** When the fire first issued from the cabin winu- 
dows of the ship, the sun had been two hours sunk 
below the horizon, and the twilight which remain- 
ed was sufficient only to enable the eye to distin- 
guish feebly the objects on the deck. Altho’ the 
calm of the night was yet undisturbed, yet there 
was a darkness in the sky which the mariners on 
board augured to be the immediate precursor of a 
storm. Neither moon nor stars lent their rays to 
the hour, and the deep red streaks of dying day 
were alone the source of the gloomy twilight whic 
hung around the vessel. 

‘The alarm of fire spread instantly through the 
crew, and the hoarse voice of Simon Peat (the cap- 
tain) bellowing trom the cabin, left no doubt on 
their minds that the flames were about to deprive 
them of their somniterous commander, and must 
very quickly produce his annihilation, unless active 
assistance should be afforded him. The mate, and 
several sailors, instantly descended the companion- 
ladder, through an almost impenetrable column of 
smoke, which was rapidly rushing from the cabin 
door; and in a moment, returned, carrying the 
master, who was violently struggling with death, 
and whose countenance, naturally of a purple hue, 
but now black, gave strong promise that the mighty 
conqueror of mortals should soon overcome him 
Anxious to afford every assistance to the dying 
man which the cireumstances of their own danger 
would permit, the bearers of his almost lifeless 
body held him up for a few moments in the uncon- 
taminated air, and then carried him to the forecas- 
tle, where, having flung a pail of salt water over his 
head and shoulders, they left him stretched upon 
the deck to recover or die, as Providence might or- 
dain, while they returned to assist the others, who 
were employed in endeavoring to extinguish the 
increasing flames. 

‘* All hands were busy in plying the ship’s bue- 
kets at the side, and emptying their contents down 
the companion-ladder, and through the sky-light, 
but with no very beneficial effect: each discharge 
of water only produced a momentary and feeble 
depression of the flames, which returned with addi- 
tional strength, spreading confusion among the 
men, and paralyzing their courageous exertions. 

**Carrol Watts and Redmond Allan were con- 
spicuous in their efforts to save the vessel; and as 
the failure of those became evident, Watts’ anxiety 
increased to feelings bordering on despair. Seizing 
two buckets full of water, he bore them to the verge 
of the sky-light, and grasping Allan’s arm, cried, 
in hurried words— 

‘¢ ¢ Redmond! look to this water; and when you 
think I shall have entered the cabin, throw it down 
on me, one bucket after the other, as quickly as 
you can.’ 

‘* The astonished youth saw him instantly descend 


the companion steps through the dense smoke, 


while he shuddered with horror at the fate which 
threatened him; but attentive to Watts’s request, 
he dashed down the water, and the next moment 
had the pleasure of seeing him, whom he had an in- 
stant before thought inevitably lost, return, bearing 
in his arms a leather travelling trunk, the only ob- 


ject of his dangerous enterprise. This he threw 


into the jolly-boat, which stood on the main deck, 
and having lashed it securely there, returned to as- 
sist the now almost despairing crew, and urge them 
to further exertion. 

‘** The confusion increased every moment; so ma- 
ny voices were exerted, that uo particular command 
could be heard. The rapid evolvement of smoke 
trom the cabin windows, sky-light, and companion, 
with the tot«] abs: nce of wind to blow it away from 
the ship, obscured the red light which the flames 
produced, and rendered it difficult for the erew to 
see one another; this, with am occasional eruption 
of fire-sparks from the sky-light, indicating the 
power which the flames were possessed of below in 
the cabin, threw despair into the hearts of all. 

** Simon Peat, the master, by this time, had not 
only escaped death, but through the merits of the 
cold and saline ablution which his preservers had 
fortunately given him, was restored to full life and 
semi-sobriety; for it appears, that his struggles, 
when rescued from the cabin, arose more from the 
combined effects of fright and rum and water, than 
the more dangerous matters of fire and smoke. 
Breathless and livid, the unhappy commander now 
ran to the main deck, and having placed bimselt in 
an attitude of horror, while the glare of the flames 
fell fully om his short figure, he spluttered out in 
broken accents— 

‘* * For God’s sake, lower the boat; quick, quick, 
or we are all lost!’ 

What!’ exclaimed Watts, will you desert 
the ship without lending one effort to save her?? 

** © We cannot save her,’ retuened Peat; ‘ the ca- 
bin deck is on fire, and there is as much gunpow- 
der a foot below it as may blow us all to atoms in a 
moment.’ 

‘* Every heart on board shook at the words, and 
for an instant became paralyzed, as the bird within 
the power of the rattlesnake’s eye; but the bellow- 
ing of the now raging master awakened their sink- 
ing energies, and all hands were simultaneously ap- 
plied in launching the jolly boat, the only one thy 
possessed; for the other, which had hung from the 
stern, had taken fire from the cabin-windows, and 
was in flames. ‘ Sauve que peut? was now the 
monitor of every breast, and a minute had not elap- 
sed before the boat was afloat, and the crew crowd- 
ing into her from the vessel. Watts was, in one 
great measure,carried by the pressure behind down 
the ship’s side, at the same time loudly calling on 
Redmond Allan to follow him, who vainly endea- 
vored to avail himself ot the call; for, in the per- 
ilous situation wherein all were placed, ‘might 
was right,’and the weakest was certain of being 
last in the ship. 

** All except Redmond Allan and a cabin boy, 
something younger than himself, were now in the 
beat, and these were about to descend, when a tre- 
mendous body of flame burst out of the sky-light, 
and a shower of fire fell upon them as well as all 
over the ship. ‘Uhis, operating upon minds which 
were in momentary expectation of an explosion 
of the vessel, increased the panic to such a deg: ee, 
that the sailors nearest the ship shoved off the boat, 
while those who took charge of the boat pulled 
with their fiercest strength away from the expected 
danger. 

**Inhumanity is not to be laid to their having 
left the two boys on board; had they seen them 
preparing to descend from the ship, great as their 
danger was, .they would not have pushed off—and 
this they afterwards unanimously declared; but, 
unfortunately, a dense cloud of smoke wholly hid 
the boys from their sight, and as no person was to 
to be observed on deck, each sailor thought that all 
were out of the vessel. Watts was the only man 
that doubted it, and he vociferated loudly against 
the pushing off; but his voice was drowned in the 
clamor that reigned around him, and in spite of his 
efforts, the boat was pulled away with all the force 
that could be applied to four oars ina deadly calm 
sea, by the men whose lives, in their belief, depended 
on instantly clearing away from the burning vessel. 
Nor could he succeed in impressing on the sailors 
his opinion that two victims were left behind, until 
they were about fifty yards away: and then the 
screams of the unfortunate sufferers proved the 
truth. The dreadful fact struck all with horror— 
the oars ceased their office, and a terrible silence 
sealed the lips of the crew. At this moment the 
whole of the ship’s stern was in flames, her mizen- 
masts, its cordage, and sails, crackling as the re- 
morseless element flew rapidly upward on them. 
All was now clear light upon the ship, and on the 
smooth mirror of the waters beneath her, when 
the figure of the two boys, as they ran to and fro on 
the deck, were plainly to be seen outlined on the 
red sheet of glare that rose behind them. 

The call of Watts toreturn to the succour of 
the boys, aided by the dreadful spectacle before 
them, produced in the sailors a determination to 


atgempt to rescue the sufferers at all hazards. They 
were proceeding to their praiseworthy task, when 
Simon Peat stood up in the boat, and erying out, 
‘We shall all be lost if we return,’ urged his mea 
to desist from their humane intention, aud to save 
themselves, by immediately pulling away towards 
the shore. 

**Watts at this moment drew from his breast a 
brace of pistols, and with a voice of thunder ex- 
claimed, while towering over the terrified Peat— 

** « By the cross! I swear that unless the boat be 
instantly put back, one of these pistols shall send 
a ball through your head, and the other blow a 
plank out of her bottom.’ 

**The tall figure of the desperate man, standing 
determined to his purpose—his features glared up- 
en the red flames of the burning ship, portraying 
the dreadful workings of his mind—siruck the mas- 
ter dumb; and the men, without further delay, 
were proceeding back to the succour of the boys, 
when the vessel, with a tremendous and terrific 
crash, was blown toa thousand pieces. 

** So appalling was the shock produced on the 
men by the explosion, that each believed himself 
being hurled to destruction; for the noise was fol- 
lowed instantaneously by a heavy roll of the sea, 
which nearly upset the boat, and convinced those in 
it that they were on the rapid route to another 
world, ‘The motion was the natural consequence 
of the concussion communicated to the water by 
th: foree of the explosion. The sudden change, 
too, from the brightest light imparted to the atmos- 
phere by the -urning ship, into total darkness, (for 
the flames became extinguished as the fragments of 
the exploded vessel fell, or were divided in the wa- 
ter,) incre. sed the effect produced on the minds 
of the group and increased itsterrors. The men 
lay huddled together, speechless and trembling; 
even the hardy Watts, who had been so familiar 
with death, was overcome. ‘The catastrophe was 
so astounding to rll in the boat, that reason sunk 
for a while under its effects, and left in them the 
mere anime] existence in all its helplessness. 

** The sea now presented an awful appearance— 
its darkuess interrupted, at various distances, by 
fragments of fire, wh ch had been blown trom the 
ship, smoking and hissing; showers of sparks 
slowly descending from the height to which they 
had been thrown; a sulphurious smell in the air, 
and an unnatural undulation in the waters, togeth- 
ev with the death-like silence which reigned 
around, and the crouching group in the bout, panic- 
stricken and trembling with horror, presented a 
scene of terrible sublimity, which med be poeti- 
cally compared to the fiery lake whereon Lucifer 
fell and fleaied, after he was hurled from his 
heaven, 

«The men, however, soon recovered their pres- 
ence of mind, and discov. red, to their great satis- 
faction, that their lives were spared: and their sin- 
cere and lively sorrow for the fate of the unfortu- 
nate boys, the consummation of whose destruction 
had been so widely pictured to their senses, amply 
proved that to confusion alone was owing the act 
which left the sufferers behind abandoned to their 
dr. ad'ul destiny. 

‘Simon Peat having come to the use of his 
speech, now labored to show Watts that his advice 
of not returning to the vessel was founded in good 
reason; but the latter only received the observa- 
tions in silence, or interrupted his eloquence by 
curses and sareastic allusions; for Watts’s mind was 
tar from being in a state to receive with civility a 
single word trom the man who he believed had 
been not only the caus« of setting fire to the ship, 
but to have been mainly instrumental in hurrying 
off the boat from the ill-fated boys. 

** Heavy drops of rain now began to fall, and the 
peculiar darkness of the night gave promise of 
their increase. A melancholy silence soon reigned 
in the boat, and the sailors pulled towards tle coast, 
which could be barely discovered, by placing their 
eyes closely to the gunwale, so as to enable them 
to trace the outline of the hills before them, on 
the very feint light which showed itself in the 
horizon. 

“They had proceeded about half a mile, no 
sound to interrupt their silence, but that which the 
dipping of the oars in the water, or the pattering of 
the rain inthe boat had created; darkness around; 
within them the shrieks of thse whom they had 
given to destruction, yet echoing in their imagina- 


tions, and made more terrifie by the silence of ree 


ality—each mind dwelling on its own horrid pic- 
tures, when Watts, im a stern and sarcastic tone, 
demanied of Simon Peat, ‘if it was by accident 
he had burnt his ship.’ 

¢ Accident!’ reiterated the master—<‘ accident! 
—do you think it was by design I did it?? 

thenyou did it, at all events?’ remarked 
Watts. 

Ves,’ replied Peat, ‘I did it, but not by de- 
sign, God forbid! I would not surely be so silly 


as to leave myself and these poor fellows, my sar _ 


lors, destitute if I could design at all.’ 

<<] don’t say you did it by design,’ rejoined 
Watts; ‘one may think as one a. I don’t 
know how it happened; but this 


do know, that if | 
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I thought you did it by design, 1 would not talk 
much ‘0 mo on the subject, but revenge the death 
of the boys by blowing your d——d brains out. 

“ ¢And I should deserve it, Mr. Watts,’ coolly 
returned the master, bowing admission. —° I should 
richly deserve it if Thad been guilty of such vil- 
lainy. Lown Iam to blame, and will confess that 
through my infirmity the ship took fire. Ihad 
been smoking a f-w pipes’ full of tobacco; a candle 
had been lighted and steod on the table; [ felt my- 
self drows: , and began tonod—and nod—and nod 
—until [fell fast asleep. How long I slept I don’t 
know; but when I wakened I found the cabin full 
of smoke; and, as the end of the pipe was still in 
ray mouth, | at first thought it was nothing but the 
smoke of the tobacco; but soon was convinced of 
the contrary, by flames arising from the deck un- 
der my feet. 1 don’t remember any thing that hap- 

ned afterward until L round myself on the fore- 
castle soused in water, which, I suppose, was 
thrown on me to put me out; for, I have no doubt I 
was all one heap of fire.’ 

«¢ «I dare say the rum bottle stood close by the 
eandle, before you fell asleep,’ observed Watts. 
«You were drunk; and I am only sorry you were 
not blown up instead of the poor innocent boys.’ 

*¢ The dialogue was here interrupted (and per- 
haps very fortunately for Simon Peat’s immediate 
personal safety,) by the dim appearance, through 
the dark, of several small boats, made more posi- 
tive by the splashing of their oars, and a number 
of voices proceeding from them. These boats had 
put out fiom shore to the assistance of the sbip 
when they perceived she was on fire, and now, as 
she was uo more, the people in them accosted the 
burnt-out crew with offers of hospitality. <A 
storm was evidently approaching: no time was to 
be lost in making to the nearest point of the shore, 
and thither the boat of the ‘Good Intent’ was 
quickly conducted, where, having been safely 
moored, along with the otlitrs which accompanied 
her, Carrol Watts, the master and his crew, with 
eight or ten of their hospitable conductors, procee- 
ded to the nearest house, ‘The White Cross,’ 
which was situated about three hundred yards from 

the rocks of Bullock, the place where they had 
Janded. Here the strangers were accommodated 
with refreshment, and a bed of clean vat-straw 
fresh from the barn. This material spread thick 
over the floor of a small apartment, served as the 
undivided place of repose for Simon Peat and his 
crew; while Carrol Watts (perhaps from the cir- 
cumstance of his bringing with him a leathern trav- 
elling trunk) was accommodated with a separate 
room, and the host’s own bed. ”” 

One of the youths is lost, and the other bestrides 
a part of the shattered wreck, and is recovered 
from his peril in the course of the next morning, 
and becomes a great hero, wars it about the world, 
in Franee and in Spain, wherever the author’s 
scraps can carryhim. If we had a cart-load of such 
books, we shoutd ship them on board the first ves- 
sel that we were sure would be wrecked. 


Sketches of Naval Life: By a Civilian. 
SECOND NOTICE, 

We return to this book with renewed interest; 
the perusal of it has been truly refreshing, and with 
a desire to make our readers somewhat acquainted 
with it, we shall present a few extracts. We are 
much mistaken, if many who peruse ihese volumes 
are not induced to join the Navy, and a word of 
caution may perhaps be of use. Mr. Jones has 
presented the fair side of the picture, and kept back 
much that is disagreeable, and even extremely irk- 
some; he enjoyed an easy situation in the frigates 
—perhaps, next to the captain, the easiest—and 
with good health and spirits, looked upon every 
thing with a favorable eye. We must give him the 
credit of having produced a small book, consider- 
ing the numerous places of interest which he visit- 
ed. An English book-maker would have produced 
from the same materials four quartos at least: and 
it isthis very summary character that pleases us. 
We are at Gibraltar, and Tunis, and Algiers, all in 
one or two letters. The voyage commenced in the 
Brandywine, when she conveyed our honored guest 
Lafayette to his home; and we have a few highly 
pleasing sketches of the voyage. hey hailed an 
English vessel, who thought when they answered 
Brandywine, that they wanted brandy or wine, and 
the answer was ‘* No, no, not a drop.” On parting 
with Lafayette, he shook hands with all the officers 

‘n the cabin, moved to the companion-way, and 
Was so affected at the leave-taking with his fellow- 
passengers, that he returned and went through the 
feremony again. The junior officers clubbed a 
purse to have an ornamental silver urn made in Pa- 
nis for the General; and the voyage altogether 


seems to have cemented every heart to the venera- 
ted champion of Liberty. 

At Portsmouth, our voyager visited the dock- 
yards, and was shown the Victory, Lord Nelson's 
ship at the batue of Trafalgar, and we have the sto- 
ry of Nelson always having carried his coffin with 
him. It was made from the wreck of the t.’Orient, 
the French Admiral’s ship, which blew up at the 
battle of Aboukir, and in a freak of good humor 
presented by Admiral Hallowell. Nelson accept- 
ed it, and had it conveyed to the Vanguard, then 
his flag-ship, where the astonishment of the sailors, 
when they found it was the Admiral’s coffin, may 
well be imagined. ‘* Look out for hot work,” was 
the ery, **the Admiral has shipped his coffin!” 
When he removed to the Foudroyant, it was car- 
ried with him, and placed on the gratings of the 
quarter deck. One day, on coming out, he found 
his officers around, looking at it: ** You may look 
at it, gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘ as long as you please, 
but depend on it, none of you shall have it.” 

At page 73 we have some excellent remarks res- 
pecting the American Navy; indeed, just sen- 
timents are interspersed throughout the work. 
In the fact that our seamen are not slaves beyond a 
certain period, lays, he thinks, the seeret of our suc- 
cess in the last war; the spirits of the men are free, 
and at the same time well disciplined. Our author 
regrets that more attention is not paid by the offi- 
cers to the study of natural history: visiting every 
quarter of the globe, they have fine opportunities 
for collecting curiosities, both of nature and art. 
We hope it will some day enter into the arrange- 
ments of the Department to attach a National Mu- 
seum to the Navy: and that a spirit of pride will 
induce the officers and sailors to deposit in it what- 
ever will interest the scientific or the curious. It 
will form the nucleus of a National Museum. 

From Portsmouth, the frigate visited Gibraltar, 
of which we have an excellent description. From 
thence, the Barbary powers were waited on; and 
we are again taken ashore to view the cities of Tu- 
nisand Algiers. From thence they sailed for the 
Grecian Islands; and we have many good as well as 
classical accounts, mingled with the local politics 
of the then (1826) great struggle. We cannot ac- 
company him on his frequent visits on shore, nor 
on his land excursion to Constantinople, the popu- 
lation of which, with its suburbs, is stated to be 
700,000. He seems to have been highly interested 
with this city, and furnishes much curious infvrma- 
tion. A good hint is thrown out to our temperance 
societies; who have not turned their attention to 
supplying us with a cheap beverage in place of 
strong drink. At Constantinople, itinerant Greeks 
carry a skin of water, slung across the shoulders, 
and a pewter basin with a lump of ice in the mid- 
dle; the purchaser deposits a para or two, accord- 
ing to the draught he wishes; water is turned on 
the ice from a spigot, left to cool a moment, and 
then presented. The ice, which is brought from 
mountains on the sea of Marmora, gives to sherbet 
its relish: for this drink, composed of one part rai- 
sin juice to fuur of pure water, with a slight tinc- 
ture of rose water, is when warm a nauseous drink 
—‘‘ when it is cooled,” says Mr. Jones, ‘* Iam fond 
of it, and wish we could have something to answer 
to it, in its cheap and innocent properties, in our 
own country. We have many things to learn there 
yet.”°—Our next extract must be on shore, and will 
interest our readers: 

LETTER LIY. 
‘Pera, August 31, 1827. 

“Every traveller goes to see the Turning and 
Howling Dervishes; in like manner, as travellers 
with you visit the establishments of the Shaking 
Quakers, to whom the former of these sects bear a 
strong resemblance. ‘The Howling Dervishes re- 
side in Scutari; the others have a mosque in Pera, 
close by our boarding-house, where they perform 
twice a week, at 2 Pp. M.; we repaired there on the 
28th, to witness the exhibition. 

*¢ The establishment is small, but handsome, and 
well endowed; and the dervishes are said to be 
learned and intelligent men. We meet them fre- 
quently, and know them by their conical cap of 
white felt; they have a sedate look, and the mum- 
mery of their worship is perhaps meant only to im- 
pose onthe vulgar, who iook on it with wondering 
and credulous eyes. There is no doubt that this is 
the object of their brethren of the Howling order. 
The establishment in Pera has one of the marble 


fountains, which I have described, connected with 


it; it is the richest I have seen, and I have frequent- 
ly stopped, in ascending the steep hill, to take a sip 
trom the burnished cups in its window. Back of 
this is their chapel, an vctagonal marble building: 
it has a gallery above for the musicians, with a lai- 
ticed part for the ladies; below, a narrow platform, 
or divan, passes around the room, and is separated 
by a railing from the floor, which is of oak and high- 
ly polished. We seated ourselves at the front of 
the divan, but were immediately ordered to a more 
retired part. The visitors were numerous, and 
took share in the early part of the worship, which 
was like that of other mosques, and was led by an 
old man, the chief dervish, and an attendant, in the 
middle of the fioor. It lasted three quarters of an 
hour, and was concluded with singing in the galle- 
ry, during which the other dervishes, nine in num- 
ber, dropped m and took their places around the 
room. They had on their high cap, with a robe 
that dragged on the floor, and seemed to be thickly 
added below. It was fastened just below the 
sete with a girdle; over all was a loose cloak, 
which was now laid aside; their feet were bare. 


‘*The singing now ceased, and some lively mu- 
sic striking up, they all folded their arms across 
the breast and followed the superior, in a slow 
march ar und the room, bowing to a colored sheep 
skin on the floor, as they reached and left it, and 
also in the same manner to the door; the superior 
bowed only to the skin. They made the circuit of 
the room thrice in this manner, and then the supe- 
rior stopping at the skin, the foremost bowed, pass- 
ed him, bowe: again, and then began to turn. The 
remainder followed, and in a short time we had the 
whole nine whirling on the floor. Their arms 
were gradually unfolded, and their dress flew out 
below: the motion was rapid, but their countenan- 
ces were calm and composed, and the turning seem- 
ed conducted with little effort; the perspiration, 
however, at last started into their faces, and hand- 
kerchiefs were applied. They turned on the left 
foot, using the right togive the motion. Thusthey 
continued fifteen minutes, when, at a signal given 
by the music, they all suddenly stopped, and stood 
with their arms crossed, facing inward. This last- 
ed six minutes, when four of them withdrew, and 
the remainder, passing their superior as before, 
commenced turning anew. The music was now 
more lively, and the whirling more rapid; it conti- 
nued ten minutes, when there was another resting 
spell; a third turning of the same length followed, 
succeede!! by another rest; and now, tle music be- 
ing extremely rapid, a fourth turning commenced, 
much more rapid than any of the former. It was 
evidently exhausting, and the sweat rolled from 
their faces: this tasted twenty minutes, when, at the 
signal, all stopped suddenly and prostrated them- 
selves, with their faces inward; the attendants threw 
his cloak over each one; ani a short prayer, by the 
principal, concluded this singular service. During 
the whole of it, a man, without the dress of the or- 
der, walked among them, and appeared to watch 
their motions with much anxiety. The principal 
wasa venerable looking man, with a costume simi- 
lar to theirs, except that his cap had a green shawl 
wrapped around its lower part. 


‘We repaired on the following day to Scutari, 
and were fortunate enough to witness the perform- 
ances of the Howling Dervi-hes. The service 
commenced at the same hour, but these exhibit on- 
ly ence a week. We were conducted to an old and 
mean-lvoking house, near the skirts of the town, 
and were shown into an upper room, large but rude, 
with a latticed gallery, and a railed platform below, 
asin the other. Here, they received us with res- 
pect, and provided us with comfortable seats, all 
of which had a meaning, as we afterwards found. 
About the room were suspended tabourines, and 
other instruments of rude music with swords, 
knives, and a large number of wooden spheres 
about five inches in diameter: around the last dan- 
gled a number of small chains, and through the 
poles was an iron about fifteen inches long, pointed 
very sharp at its longer end. The interior of the 
enclosed space was mostly covered with sheep- 
skins, and was occupied by the Derv:shes. There 
were nine of these; they took the lead in the exer- 
cises, but were assisted by a much larger number 
of citizens, who joined and left them at will; the 
spectators were numerous. A savage-looking Der- 
vish of great height, and two youths of fifteen, came 
forward, and changed their dress for another, that 
left their limbs more at liberty: a belt was drawn 
round over this, and girt very tight. Prayers now 
commenced, similar to those of the mosque, except 
that all were seated but one man, who appeared to 
watch the whole with very great interest. This 
continu: d forty minutes, when all rose, and a close 
line was formed reaching nearly around the room; 
the superior and some other old men being within. 
All now commenced singing in a deep guttural 
tone, bowing together sideways, alternately towards 
the right and left. The singing and motion be- 
came more rapid, and turbans and upper dresses 
were laid aside, and carried off by the atten’ants: 
during this, others came in, kissed the superior’s 
hand, and joined the performances. ‘The tune had 


now become rapid, and nothing could be heard, but 
the sounds . 


YALLAH! 1LLAH!—yaLLAu: ILLAH: 


The last syllable of each word was sounded hard 
and spasmodically, and each expression was ac- 
companied with a bow to the right and left. Their 
faces grew flushed, and their eyes wild; and as their 
motion was not always uniform, their shoulders of- 
ten came into violent contact, but this was not 
minded. Some, however, seemed to treat it as a 
farce, laughing, as they looked at the spectators; 
and those most deeply engaged were easily recalled 
from their mad-like stare. I noticed an old blind 
man who was led in, and placed respectfully in the 
circle; his eyes were raised, and he appeared to be 
serious and sincere. The tall Dervish led the per- 
formers; when the motion slackened, he threw up 
his arms, became louder and more violent in his 
grunts, (for it had now got to be only a deep grunt, 
with stamping of fect, ) and the whole started with 
new animation. The old men inthe centre assist- 
ed, but with less violence. This lasted half an 
hour, when all suddenly stopped, and a single voice 
sung for about five minutes. The gruntand stamp- 
ing were renewed, and lasted a quarter of an hour, 
when we had the solo voice again; again the grunts; 
the solo a third time; and when the fourth spell of 
bowing, which was now extremely violent, com- 
menced, an old man came forward and took the su- 
périor’s place. ‘The latter moved to one side, and 
a very young and sigk child was laid on the floor 
before him: he repeated a short prayer, and passed 
his right foot along the body, pressing it hard en the 
abdomen; he then stepped on its knees; rested the 
weight of his whole body there; and passing over, 
repeated all this with his lett foot, praying all the 
time. Doubtless, he had put something between 
the child’s knees to support his weight, but it was 
not seen. He returned in the same manner, then 
breathed on the child, and it was removed. Five 
more sick children, and four men, were successive- 
ly brought in, and treated in the same way, except 
that he stood, with his whole weight, on the abdo- 
men of one of the men, a stout officer: there was no 
deception there. In the interval of their appear- 
ing, vessels of water, handkerchiefs, and clothes, 
were brought in, and carried before the grunters, 
who continued their operation all the time, and re- 
turned to the superior; he passed his hands over 
them, breathed on the elothes, and into the water 
jars, and all were carried hastily off, probably to 
the sick. When this was over, the tall man and 
two boys separated themselves from the line; and 
the man and one we | stripped themselves to the 
waist. The principal took down six of the wooden 
globes; examined the sharp points, which he rub- 
bed, muttering a prayer, turned them round in his 
mouth, and delivered two to each performer. Some 
tabourines and cymbals were taken down; the mu- 
sic struck up loud and quick; the grunting grew 
more violent; and the three, their eyes glaring and 
wild, and their faces distorted, began to brandish 
the globes on high, and bring the sharp points, 
seemingly with great force, aginst the abdomen; 
one was then driven into the flesh, the loose one 
returned to the superior, and the former drawn out 
with great pain. This was, doubtless, mere pre- 
tence, for they took care to strike below the line of 
their drawers, so we could only judge from their 
grimaces. One of the boys seemed then to faint, 
and was carried off in convulsions; the other soon 
retreated; and the man being left alone, tossed the 
bull into the air, and catching it, brought the point- 
ed iron violently again-t his cheek—blood flowed; 
it was then thrust, in like manner, against the in- 
side of the cheek: and this being repeated several 
times, he at last bored with it into his cheek, so 
that the globe hung without support. He approach- 
ed the superior in this way, who treated it careful- 
ly, and extracted it with one hard pull. This was 
the end: the line of grunters had by this time grown 
thin, and after a short period all withdrew. The 
large man came over, and demanded a present of 
three dollars from our eompany, consisting of four 
persons, which we gave him. I examined his 
cheek, which he willingly offered to my touch; 
there was real blood on it, with a wound of good 
size, and what seemed to be a counterpart within; 
his cheek was also covered with scars: so this is 
not jugglery, whatever may be the character of the 
rest. [have given you the whole scene, that should 
you turn Moslem, you may know whether to be- 
come a Turning or a Howling Dervish.” 

And here we must take leave of the book; and 
paying a tribute to the neatness of New-Haven ty- 
pography, and the excellent cuts and maps which 
are liberally bestowed through the volumes, wish 
Mr. Jones another voyage, and ourselves another 
such treat. 

EPIGRAM. 
A fool, tormented all the night, 
From top to toe, with fleas, 
Cries, Well, sirs, put out my light— 
Now let him bite that sees!” 
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AGENTS FOR THE ARIEL. 


Dr. Samuel D. Carver, P. M. Edgefield, Va. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The enclosure from &. T. of New Albany, Ind. 
under date of 11th ult. is received. Weare unable 
to furnish any Numbers of the Second Volume. 

Our poetical friend at Hanover, who writes for a 
title-page to the Second Volume, is informed we 
have none; but the closing Number of this Volume 
shall be accompanied with one, to be bound up 
with it. 


The present prospect of the New University- 
building, in Ninth street, has greatly disappointed 
our expectations. It is too low for effect, and the 
proportions are bad. It is, however, on # par with 
some other buildings by the same archiiect, such 
as the Arch street Theatre, the barn called the Mu- 
sical Fund, the Franklin Institute, and several oth- 
er modern exquisites which adorn our fair city. 
The members of the Franklin Institute should be 
laughed out of their hole before it falls; and the 
Musical Fund should remember, in their next con- 
certo, that there is a harmony relished by the eye 
as well as the ear. 


Agreeably to announcement, the Rev. Mr. Me- 
Cauley examined, on Sunday afternoon, the 26th 
ultimo, the doctrines and sentiments of Miss 
Fanny Wright. The church in Spruce street was 
crowded to excess; and we regretted the cause had 
not a better champion. Some part of the gentlee 
man’s argument was inconclusive, and weak. We 
regret, too, that he should have held her pemphlets 
before the congregation, and, reading from them, 
acknowledge their eloquence. It was the best ad- 
yertisement that could be given of them, and we 
doubt not they have met a rapid sale during the 
week. Despising the system promulgated by this 
undignified reformer, we should rejoice to see in 
this city a popular opponent; and we reluctantly 
believe Mr. McCauley is not the man, though we 
eannot censure his motives, nor doubt his desire to 


do good. 


Trish Emigranis.—A vessel arrived in our river 
on 27th ult. from Londonderry, with 180 Irish 
emigrants to this country. Some of them are 
* well todo in the world,’ having enough to buy a 
small farm in any of the new states, and settle down 
quietly as honest citizens. Others are mere adven- 
turers, with every thing to gain and nothing to lose 
For such, there is enough to do at breaking stone 
upon turnpikes, or helping dig out great canals. 
But the principal part are families of those who 
had previously arrived in this state, and had written 
home for friends to join them. The news of the 
yessel’s arrival spread like wild among the Irish in 
town, and during all Monday and Tuesday, there 
was a fair rush to get on board and shake hands with 
the new comers from the ‘ould country.’ Eleven 
hundred Irish arrived ut Quebec in one week this 
summer. ‘The emancipation of the Catholics does 
not stop the tide of emigration. 


The Beggar’s Opera.—This play has been again 
performed in our city, during the past fortnight, at 
Walnut street; and once again, we protest against 
its repetition, and call upon the lovers of order to 
put down those who will wantonly, and for gain, 
jeopardize the morals of our youth. Where are 
the guardians of the public weal—the philanthro- 
pists, who spout orations, and empty our pockets to 
school the poor? Are they aware that one repre- 


" sentation of Gay’s immoral opera may do more 


harm than they can rectify in a whole course of ed- 
ueation? Are they afraid to eaution the public? 
To petition the Legislature, and to hold up the fin- 
ger of scorn at the man or woman who would-wit- 
ness the performance, and to denounce those who 
willingly personate such characters as Macheath 
and hiscully? We shall point out the glaring sins 
of this opera; and if not seconded in our efforts to 
guard the public mind from evil, shall wash our 


hands of the subject. 
In the Beggar’s Opera, every circumstance o 


| horror which accompanies the perpetration of 
crimes is softened, and the lower arts of villainy 
receive a dignity they never possessed before. The 
infidelity of prostitutes, or accomplices, the cruelty 
of jailors, the danger of an iguominious death, are 
facts which are sufficiently acknowledged by the 
meanest understandings; but to robe with wit, to 
be debauched with gallantry, to mix these manners 
which libertines of wealth sometimes unsuceessful- 
ly imitate, with those offences which the poor are 
continually urged by their wants to commit, are 
surely singular lessons of morality for any age! 
But our wonder will still increase, if it be found 
that in.those characters which are expressly drawn 
to deter men troia viee, some qualities are added 
which have a genuine claim to our admiration. 
Such are the itrepidity and generosity of Mac- 
heath, which, while they effectually discriminate 
him trom the libertine of real life, render his exam- 
ple more dangerous. How small a part of man- 
kind is capable of marking the bounds of good and 
evil; of separating the vices and the virtues of the 
same character; and while it admires the one, of 
uniformly detesting the other? What then can be 
more dangerous to the greater number of men, than 
the sight of characters where the shades of good 
and evil are so insensibly blended, that the nicest 
eye alone is capable of ascertaining the bounds of 
either. Justly to appreciate the union of vice and 
virtue, witand vice, it must be expeeted that the 
upper galleries should have an acute taste for phi- 
losophy, a clear pereeption of ridicule, and a cul- 
tivated, uncorrupted moral sense, and if they pos- 
sess these, the glorious work of reformation is com- 
plete, and we ought to hail the revival of the gol- 
denage. Butif a great part of every audience is 
comprised of uneducated and unprincipled specta- 
tators, whom the vigilance of magistrates, the 
dreadful spectacle of a public execution, even, are 
scarcely sufficient to restrain, how much shall we 
lament the mis-applieation of genius in Gay, who 
has heightened every temptation to vice, and soft- 
eved all the terrors of its punishment. It may be 
doubted whether the sative which that ingenious 
author has pointed out at courtiers, and ministers, 
has ever deterred an individual from receiving a 
bribe; but it cannot be doubted that numberless de- 
luded wretches have proposed Macheath as their 
example, and endeavored to harden themselves 
against the stings of Conscience, and an ignomini- 
ous death, by a repetition of his songs. The play 
is out of date—out of its native air—and has lost 
its point by a change in manners of the age: the 
repeat, ought never to be performed in Philadel- 
phia. 


A gentleman who keeps a fancy store, at 66 
Chesnut street, last week adertised that if a lady, 
who had paid him a counterfeit five-dollar note, did 
not forthwith replace it, he would advertise a full 
description of her person and dress. Now, this is 
very unkind, and useless, and savors of severity, 
before having asked her publicly to call and change 
it. She might not have been aware that she had 
passed a forged note, and may never see the adver- 
tisement, betore her whole person is paraded in the 
papers. We must confess, we sha!l be afraid to 
look even at his prints in the window, in future, 
least he be employed within in taking off our short 
physiognomy, against the.time of our being so 
unfortunate as to have a counterfeit in our note- 
book—from which evil we humbly request the 
Philadelphia Gazette editor to teach us how to 
guard. 


The Philadelphia Gazette continues to harp on 
the Small Note system. We could say a few words 
on the note system, but as the cry is up, and the 
hallo in successful pursuit, we decline the chase. 
All who desire to study the evils of the small note 
system, should read the Philadelphia Gazette. 


Much continues to be said in the opposition pa- 
pers, to the regulation by which an overcharge of 
postage cannot be rectified, unless the letter be 
opened in the focus of the Post-Uffice hole. We 
are a sufferer to some extent, and request all 
who send us single letters, to exhibit them before 
sealing to their post-master or mistress, aud have 
them marked single. Double ones are acceptable, 


when the inelosure is money. 


Colored People of Ohio.—The laws of Ohio re- 
quire that every colored person settling in that 
state, shall give security for his good conduct, &e. 
in the sum of $500—otherwise, to leave the state. 
The Supreme Court have decided the law to be 
constitutional. Notice has been given to the blacks 
in Cincinnati, to give the above-named security or 
leave the state. ‘They have accordingly assembled, 
to the number of two thousand, and are making 
preparations to move off to some other state, where 
the laws against them are not so severe. Now is 
the time for the Colonization Societies to be stir- 
ring. ‘These two thousand should be prevailed 
upon to leave the country altogether; and if every 
state would pass a similar law to that of Ohio, the 
whole black population would quickly emigrate to 
Africa—the only country in which they can ever 
hope for real independence, and that happiness 
which springs from a consciousness that they are 
not a peculiar and despised people. 


Our old friend, Samuel Preston, is at work a- 
mong the antiquities of the state of New-York. 
He has addressed a long letter to the Historical So- 
ciety, inquiring of them for what purpose the nu- 
merous mine holes, in several sections, were opencd 
by the first settlers. We apprehend the answer to 
be for iron ore, and a few for pots of silver and 
gold, buried, or thought to be buried, by the pi- 
rates; and for which some of the wise of our own 
day have expended their labor in vain. 


Editorial Courtesy.—The following unique no- 
tice to its subse: ibers and other defaulting patrons, 
appears in the Hancock Advertiser of the 15th ult. : 

‘The editor of this paper expects to be in Sparta 
on Wednesday and Thursday next, and he most 
earnestly expects all persons there assembled who 
are indebted to him for advertising, or who are in 
arrears for the paper. to seek for him and proffer 
payment; dunning being so revolting to his feelings, 
and so shocking to his modesty, that he doubts he 
may siarve sooner than resort to the horrible alter- 
native. ”’ 

The disposition for puffing has been recently 
well hit off by one of our citizens. Col. Knapp, 
in an oration on the 4th of July, at New York,gave 
a glowing account of the increase of her popula- 
tion, and went on to state, that in a short time it 
would amount to 800,000. Our neighbor remarks, 
that at this rate the great city will overspread the 
whole United Stutes long before the Millenium!! 
It isno joking matter; the result is much to be ap- 
prehended. If she has not already, we apprehend 
she will soon take in Philadelphia, as well as ex- 
tend along the whole Jersey coast to our Capes. 
There are some fine situations down there for more 
Batteries, and Sand Banks. 


Monthly Migazines —The Boston ‘Traveller is 
quite severe on that wishy-washy article, the Amer- 
ican Monthly Magazine. He says the Editor is al- 
ways talking of ‘‘ red lips,” of ‘voluptuous full- 
ness,” ‘*eclustering curls,” ‘pale foreheads,” 
‘delicate necks,” &e. “His friends counseled 
him,” says the Traveller, ‘‘and properly, too, that 
there are things in the world besides eyes, lips, and 
feet; and that unless he forsakes the path he has 
hitherto strayed in, applies himself closely to study 
and strikes out in a bolder and more manly course, 
he can never gain an ascendancy in the republic of 
letters. So much for the popularity of the Amer- 
ican Monthly. On the comparative support of the 
two periodicals, a single remark will put the ques- 
tion at rest. Mrs. Hale’s work, (the Ladies Mag- 
azine, of which Willis’s isa rival,) has upwards 
of 1500 responsible patrons, while the other has 
but about 400 payable subscribers, although it is 
said 500 or more inall, are sent abroad, including 
those furnished agents, editors, friends, Xc.” As 
to the rhapsodies which Mr. Willis is so apt to 
sicken us with, we have but one word to say—get 
married, young man, it will cure all your whining 
—of this sort at Jeast. : 


Jno. Neal has abandoned his Yankee. The fol- 
lowing are the contents of the first number of his 
Monthly Magazine, published on the 18th ult.: 

‘‘Sketch of Bentham, with an outline portrait 
from R. M. Sully; War Song of the Revolution; 
Aborigines of America; Live Yankees; Self-teach- 
ing ina new shape; American Painters and Paint- 
ings; Arithmetic; Gebel Tier; Institutes of Mo- 
rality; Hallam’s Constitutional History; Parker’s 
History of the Court of Chancery,” &c-&e. 


Several gentlemen, who have lately visited New 
York, state that they never have seen in any city so 
many houses to let. The Journal of Commerce 
admits that there are one thousand houses empty; 
but if our information be correct, there are two 
thousand. Shackle commerce, and New York is 
reduced, while Philadelphia seems to advance with 
a steady, healthy pace. If no unforeseen cireum- 
stance occur, this city will surpass the fondest anti- 
cipations of her most sanguine sons. 


Capt. Basil Hall.—Vhis man’s ‘* Travels” in this 
country are announced by the Careys as being in 
the press, and soon to be published. Captain Halt 
is the individual who was so handsomely treated 
and entertained wherever he went, particularly at 
the south. and in New York. The southerners he 
called savages—and when he weit home, said at 
a public meeting, that there was ‘‘no liberty” in 
this country—that ‘* the government was too good 
for the people, and they would soon make it as bad 
as themselves!”? We expect a copious volley of 
abuse and slander. Query: Is it altogether right, 
and does it not evince too much of a money-making 
disposition, for any American bookseller to repub- 
lish these books of libels on his native country * 
Will the American public sustain a bookseller in 
so greedily seizing on the defamations of foreigners, 
and re-printing the abuse so lavishly heaped upon 
us? 


An Ingrate Unmasked.—The complaints made 
by Joseph Lancaster, well known as the founder of 
the Laneasterian system of education, against Boli- 
var and the Governmeng of Colombia, have been 
proved to be erroneous, and without a shadow ot 
foundation. He received large sums to enable him 
to introduce the system in South Ameriea, and to 
educate teachers, but ungratefully left the country 
before an individual had become qualified to take 
the responsible station ofa teacher. ‘The Liberator 
himself gave him out of his private funds $20,000, 
which he remitted to this city; and on his return 
trumped up a story of his poverty, and asked alms 
of the Legislature of New-York, calling the Colom- 
bians savages. ‘This is gratitude with a vengeance. 
Verily, we are sorry he bears even the name of a 
respectable city in our state. 


Madam Royall.—1 he course of this lady is hap- 
pily cut short by a conviction at Washington as a 
common scold and brawler. The Literary Subal- 
tern furnishes a curious anecdote of this woman. 
‘*A lady, anxious to get rid of her without abuse, 
praised her book. The flattery was swallowed 
with avidity by Mrs. Royall. The lady politely 
invited her to call again, and assured her that she 
should always be happy to see her—though, it is 
most probub!e that she would at any time have pre- 
ferred @ visit from Beelzebub. After many Sne 
things had passed, and the outpouring of goor —2I- 
ing prevailed, Mrs. Royall and ourself were ready 
for our departure. As we were about to leave the 
door, Mrs. Royall suddenly turned round, and ad- 
dressing herself to the lady, said, ‘Madam, you 
have stolen my work-bag; [ had in it fifty dollars 
besides six copies of the Black Buok; you are an 
accursed missionary, and want to rob me.’ The 
lady was not more completely thunderstruck than 
we were; and we would have gladly crept into a 
key-hole. The affrighted lady protested that she 
was innocent of the charge, ieelared she had seen 
nothing of the ‘ work-bag,’ and said to Mrs. Royall 
that she was at liberty to search the premises for 
her property. Having somewhat recovered from 
the shock that Mrs. Royall’s impudence and inso- 
lence had created, we happened fo cast our eye on 
her person, when to our satisfaction we discovered 
the work-bag suspended from her arm! The old 
Jazebel was now satisfied that she had not been 
robbed; and we suggested to her that it would be 
nothing more than the simple performance of an 
act of duty and justice, if she made the lady the 
most humiliating apology. ‘ Apologize, apologize! 
Anne Royall apologize to a Yankee! No, not I; 
and as for the work-bag, the imp would have stolen 
it, if she had dared to do so; and I make no apolo- 
gy.’-—We assured Mrs. Royall that the course she 
had adopted would never carry her through New 
England, and she had better abandon it; but from 
her subsequent fortunes, it is evident that our ad- 


vice was cast before swine. ”? 
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Madame Royall again.—A facetious letter wri- 
terat Washington has furnished a truly ludicrous 
‘account of the trial of Mrs. Royall, for which we 
Ihave found some difficulty in making room; but 
thinking it 100 good to be lost, we insert ittothe 
clusion of much interesting matter. After deseri- 
bing her residence, the writer proceeds: 


«© At the window opposite this building, 
the old belle-wether was in the habit of 
establishing herself and gratifying her 
malignity, by loudly ridiculing, and gress- 
ly insulting the teachers (of both sexes, ) 
who are engaged in the benevolent work 
of gratuitously instructing the poor. Nay, 
the poor children themselves could not 
escape, but were berated as blackguards, 
beggars, impudent varlets, &c., while the 
teachers were tauntingly asked, why they 
did not convert them? Why they did not 
teach them manners? Whether these 
were their Christians? with other ques- 
tions in the same strain. So far was this 
carried, that some of the young ladies 
were actually afraid to pass. Nor could 
they come within hearing, without having 
themselves outraged by language, to which 
no delicate female could listen. The 
Mayor was appealed to, but in vain: and, 
at length, an information was lodged with 
the Grand Jury, accompanied by a list of 
the most reputable witnesses, Swan, our 
adroit and learned District Attorney, after 
jow-wowing over the matter a long while, 
at length produced an indictment; two 
counts of which were quashed by the 
Court. On one of them, however, after 
a delay of more than a week, the lady 
was at length brought to trial, being es- 
corted in a carriage from her lodgings by 
aconstable. She had engaged the servi- 
ces of Mr. Coxe, a lawyer of great acute- 
ness, who was much amused at being re- 
tained by a client of so novel a character. 


The appearance of the prisoner, (loudly 
greeted by the boys round the door,) and 
the reading of the indictment, excited 
much mirth throughout the court room. 
But these smiles all vanished on the ex- 
amination of the first witness for the pros- 
ecution, who testified to outrages on the 
female part of his family, so gross and 
abominable, that a general feeli'-g of in- 
dignation put every thing of the ludicrous 
to flight. The only provocation for this 
usage was the fact that the gentleman 
himself was an elder in the church, his 
son a prominent and active promoter of 
every object of a pious and benevolent 
character, and his daughter (a very timid, 
diffident, and retiring girl) one of the Sab- 
bath School teachers. None of the family 
had done aught to provoke the virago; yet 
she had not ceased to pour out on every 
one of them torrents of the most coarse, 
vulgar, and obscene language, until they 
could not appear even at the windows of 
their own house. Other witnesses testi- 
fied to the abuse of sisters and mothers, 
(for had she confined her attacks to men 
alone, the prosecution would never have 
been undertaken,) and that both in the 
public street and their own houses. The 
testimony on the part of the prosecution 
being closed, that on behalf of the prison- 
followed—and here the farcical part of 
the scene commenced. She had sent a 
summons for her alledged friend the Pres- 
ident; but he did not wish to figure in such 

a field, and he was very properly excus- 
ed, Not so his Secretary—a summons 
proving ineffectual, she issued a subpeena, 
when lo, Mr. Eaton, no/ens volens, had 
tomake his appearance. Being pressed 
ortime, he was permitted to give his evi- 
dence out of turn. It was delivered in 
short metre, with no great appearance of 
delight, It amounted in fact to nothing, 
being merely that when Mrs. R. was in 

'SToom, she was not guilty of any mis- 
conduct, An Irishman by the name of 

Hollahan, was next called. This man is 

eogaged in digging down a bank of earth 


opposite Mrs. R.’s abode, and lives next 
door to her. Being asked if he ever knew 
Mrs, R. to be engaged in scolding or slan- 
dering, his replies, delivered in the broad- 
est accent of the turf, occasioned grea 
merriment. They were flat against her.t 
‘Sure enough, I have heard her often 
shouting from her window—but I was 
too busy with my carts to give any great 
attinshun. It’s true, your honors, what 
Mr. C, says—she did shout at him, and 
call him Ould Holy Willy, that’s sure, 
and he was in a coach all the while, riding 
in a funeral.” Defeated ir her hopes of 
Hollahan, she next called little Tims, the 
door-keeper of the Senate; [of ‘more- 
porter-Tims” memory.] This worthy 
perhaps you have seen—if so you remem- 
ber his manikin shape, his red picked 
snuffy nose, and ludicrously pompous man- 
ner, Coxe began by asking him if he 
knew Mrs. R. tobe a common scold? Now 
it so happened that this witness had been 
somewhat familiar with that out of which 
the devil often comes without the aid of a 
conjurer; his eyes winked—or snxafipied, 
I believe the term is,—his frame see-saw- 
ed over the scentre of gravity, and, with 
his right hand protruded, he answered the 
lawyer’s question by another; “ Pray sir,” 
said Tims, ‘* what is the proper and legal 
definition of a common scold? When can 
a scold be said to be common?; for as to 
being a scold, you know all women are 
that.”” The wary counsel gave it the go- 
by, and changing the shape of his ques- 
tion, said, ‘* Well then, Mr. T. did you 
ever know Mrs. Royal’s slandering any 
body?”? Tims promptly answered, “Yes, 
sir—she has slandered me.” This was 
rather a stumper—coming, too, from. her 
own witness. “You, Mr. Tims? how so?” 
‘*Why sir, she has said, aye and printed 
it too, in her book, that I am very clever 
—andtothatI make no objections: in fact, 
I believe, on the whole, itis true. ‘Take 
me altogether I certainly am a very clev- 
er man: but she adds—and a very exem- 
jlary man. Now that’s a slander.” 
This was too much. The court rear- 
ed—bench, bar, and jury, all lost their 
balance; and while even the sedate Judge 
Cranch sunk his head between his hands 
and shook his chair. Tims himself was 
the cnly person left unmoved. He looked 
round as grave as an owl. ‘Tims again 
opened his oracular jaws. ‘* Yes, sir, and 
I know of her slandering another person 
besides me.” Indeed! whoisthat? “Why, 
there’s Mr. Waterston, she says in the 
same book, that he and Joe Gales are two 
of the handsomest men in Washington; 
now, I leave it to all the world if that is 
not a slander.” The effect of this you 
may imagine. In vain the constables 
roared out ‘‘silence!” The court room 
shook to its foundations; and it was some 
time before the trial could proceed. Her 
witnesses having all been examined, and 
all proved treacherous, the accused pro- 
ceeded, to address the Jury. Advancing 
her wrinkled visage, she proceeded to ob- 
test and abjure them, as they loved liber- 
ty and their country, not to sacrifice both 
in her person. This prosecution was but 
one branch of the general conspiracy of 
the blue-and-black-hearted Presbyterians, 
the Priests and Missionaries, against the 
freedom of speech, and of the press. If 
they were permitted to succeed, who could 
answer for his home or his fireside? Nothi- 
ing would be safe—bigotry and all the 
horrors of the inquisition would overwhelm 
the land. But I blush to add, that the 
force of even such eloquence was in vain. 
The Jury, neither melted by suffering 
beauty, nor fired by the remembrance of 
posterity in danger, returned a verdict of 
Guilty—and, to crown the evidence of our 
barbarism, the Judge informed her, that 
unless she found bail for her appearance 
when the sentence should be pronounced, 
she must be remanded to prison, On 


hearing this, she exclaimed, “ This isa 
pretty country to live in!” and left the 
court room in company with the constable. 
Sentence is not yet pronounced—and this 
paragon has already forfeited her bail by 
attacking a gentlemaninthe street. He 
disdained, however, to enter a complaint; 
so the matter lies over. ‘The general 
opinion is, that she will be sentenced to a 
fine and short imprisonment. 
Yours, &.  —— 


Rowland Stephenson, apprehending too much 
from the known virtuous feelings of the village 
city of Burlington, has fixed upon Bristol as his re- 
sidence. He has rented, or bought, Mr. Peace’s 
establishment. We love to record the doings of 
the Great. 


Peale’s Museum in New York seems more like- 
ly to attract company than ourown. It ‘* was well 
attended on Monday evening, to witness one of the 
most extraordinary exhibitions ever heard of—a 
canary bird was advertised to play a game of dom- 
inoes with any of the company. The challenge 
was accepted by a gentleman of that city. The 
game was very well contested. The little flutterer 
was afterwards handed round to the ladies, who 
were much delighted with its gentleness and saga- 
city. After which, Tippoo Saib, the tumbler, (her 
spouse,) added much to the amusements, by his 
obedience in erying, to all appearance, standing on 
his head or shoulders, &c. &e. at the word of com- 
mand. 


Advertisement.—This is to give notice to all ed- 
itors, and to the Berkshire American in particular, 
whose career we have often had cause to admire, 
that the following story bas been voted, long ago, 
thread-bare, and worn to rags. It has been in most 
of the second-rate almunses for ten years past, and 
is familiar to everybody’s boot-black. Out of pity 
to our eyes, brother Greene, never put in in the 
American again. 

** Fashion.—‘ Why in such a hurry?’ said 2 man 
toan acquaintance. ‘Sir,’ said the man, ‘I have 
bought a new bonnet for my wife, and I fear the 


fashion may change S¢fore I get home.’ ” 


It beats the bear story for popularity, and if ever 
it gets into our columnsagain, we hope it will be in 
the way of a translation. 


The best yet.—The Virginia Free Press says,that 
of all the anti-societies yet heard of, none pleases 
so well as that about to be formed in that neighbor- 
hood, to be called the Anti-neglect-to-pay-the- 
Printer Society. Wonders never will cease! 


The Norwich Journal calls the brain of a brother 
editor **a dark coal hole.” If there is fuel enough 
in the mine to keep him warm ali winter, he forms 
an exception to the generality of the corps editorial. 


News.—The editor of the New York Mirror 
says, that they have bad water in that city. 


Cash taking Wing.—Married, at Nantucket, 
William B. Cash, to Jane B. Wing. Cash never 
took wing in a more delightful manner. 


It is suggested to Mrs. Royall that she might get 
out of her present difficulties by pleading that she 
isan uncommon scold. 


Total number of deaths in this city during the 
fortright ending 25th ult. 184.——The Wilmington 
Journal says, a son of Robert Walsh goes out pri- 
vate Seeretary to the mission to England. We al- 
ways thought the father or the son wonld get a birth 
under the General. The yellow fever is said to 
be at the quarantine ground, New York, brought 
from New Orleans. Robberies continue on 
board the North River steamboats-——A young 
man named Monent, was drowned, by falling from 
the steamboat Ohio,on the Hudson. ——The Penn- 
aylvania State Loan grows more populur.——The 
Hydrophobia is said to prevail in the **Neck” at 
Charleston, and no doubt prevents their drinking 
water. ‘The New York Indians, it is said, make 
good members of the Temperance Societies. — 
We have been wondering, lately, what has become 
of our police office; wonder if there are any dronk- 
ards now.——Some little smugling is remarked on 
the Canada lines—ziot much. ——W e have reccived 
a paper from Eastport, Miine, ealled the ‘* North- 


ern Light,” bearing the sublime mo:to—‘* Where 
there is light, there is Liberty!” Is it, then, dark 
in Spain and Constantinople? Orhas Don Miguel’s 
palace no windows>——It is estimated that there 
are in the United States 480,000 mechanics, 9000 
lawyers, 12,000 doctors, 7,000 (say 10,000) Minis- 
ters, and 36,000 School-masters. The number of 
tailors and editcrs not ascertained.——Good.—A 
wag in the Boston Couricr has anagramatized the 
name of Anne Royall as follows—* all annoyer.” 
—WNew reading of Shakspeare.—‘* My Duke- 
dom to a beggarly denier.” A Southern editor 
meaning to quote this passage, says, ‘“* My lifeto a 
beggarly dinner.”” Which is the greatest odds? 
——The Ghost.—The Ghost at Waltham has been 
indicted. Spirits of all descriptions are proscribed 
now-a-days. ——In New York a wine company re- 
tails wine to the poor at cost; wish they would open 
a shop nearer our office. ——Effect of heat on Ed- 
itors.—The Wilmington Reporter says: We sat 
down three times yesterday to write an Editorial 
article on passing events,but gave itup. The wea- 
ther is too hot—it isno use to labor against the ele- 
ments, dullness and the heat——In Canada, in win- 
ter, every man who in the street, perceives anoth- 
er suffering by the frost, instantly appliesa handful 
of snow to his proboscis, exclaiming, “Sir, your 

nose is freezing.” Query. What do they do in hot 

weather?———The ‘‘latest” accounts from China 

state that the children of Chinese still venerate 

their parents. The information is contained ona 

‘* slip” from the Canton Register, to the Journal of 
Commerce !——Commodore Porter has been near- 
ly knocked in the head by robbers.——The Bear 
Story.—As one of the twangs of the day, we find this 
story in all the papers that come to hand. We have 
lighted on it in so many, that finding it ¢ranslated 
into a respectable German paper,. we felt much re- 
lieved to read it in another language; in other 
words, here it is: Female Courage.—Eine Frau 
von Ulster county, Neu York, fieng knerzlich ein- 
en jungen Bearen, and trug ihm drey virtel meilen 
weid nach hausse, nachdem sie ilim den ruessel ver- 
bunden hatte, dass seine mutter seine geschrey 
nicht vernhement sollte.—UUster Sentinel, 
More definitions not found in the dictionary.—A- 
cutely—The Scotch term for a cunning lie. Liter- 
alley—an alley to receive litter. Misdo—What a 
lover saysto his mistress after he has popped the 
question. Misbehave—A mother’s injunction to a 
naughty daughter. Modernize—Dr. Saudder’s 
new invention. Mollify—what a man says to his 
wife Molly when she swears. Pilferer—a pill for 
the third person singular—feminine gender. 

Plagiary—A hint to Jerry the fiddlerto strike up. 
Undertaker—Generally understood,an underminer, 
a man who undertakes to xuderlay an wndertenant 
under ground. Their services are generally under- 
valued.——A Toast with an improvement.—We 
learn from a correspondent in the New Hampshire 
Spectator, that ata late public dinner at which the 
Hon. Daniel Webster was a guest, the following 
toast was given: “John Quincy Adams—may he 
live to confound his enemies—” to which Mr. 
Webster added, ‘‘as he has his friends,” and im- 
mediately drank it. The above has much point, 

and to give a little to the current news of the day, 
we insert a few samples of tcasted literature 

drunk in Virginia on the 4th. The following we 
select for the poetry it contains: By Linzas Smith. 
“¢ The State of Virginia!—She will rise from her 
thraldom like the Phenix from her ashes, when 
the new constitution shall be adopted. She has 
suffered too long from the embraces of the Boa 
Constrictor, the old constitution, which has stuck 
to her like the shirt of Nessus.” Here isa woman 
getting up from gyves and handeulfs like the resa- 
rection of an Asiatic goose from a tuneral pyre, af- 
ter having been hugged by a snike, which clothed 

her like a shirt—quare chemise? After this, let us 
hear no more of crocodiles with their hands in 
their breeches pockets. Here is another given at 

Roehester, on the same occasion, in which iron is 
suckled and educated, so as to become « monstrous 
wild beast. ‘‘ The United States of America and 
the bond of Union-—hammered and welded togeth- 

er by good mechanics, nourished and cherished by 

freemen, will become the mammoth of the world.” 
Bigamy is unblushingly recommende:| iu the fol- 


lowing awful attempt ata pun: ‘* Agrieulture and 
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Commerce—twin sisters—a triple matrimonial al- 
liance with the man-ufactor: May he marry them 
both.” The following should appear to have been 
the sublime flight of a tailor by name and by na- 
ture: “The Village of Rochester—cut out by the 
God of nature for a great manufactur ing city. Muy 
it not be spoiled in the making up.” L. B. Long- 
worthy, Esq.—* American manufactures, May its 
enemies be yoked, poked, hoppled, cross-fettered, 
tied head and foot, and turned out to browse on 
cotton stalks and husks.” tis common in Ken- 
tucky to ride ona streak of lightning: but we nev- 
er heard before that it was used asa prop for a 
crowbar, till informed of it by the following regu- 
lartoast: ‘*The memory of Franklin—A mechan- 
je, who fouud in the lightning of Heaven what Ar- 
chimedes sighed for, in vain pursuit throughout 
creation—a resting place for the lever by which he 
has moved the world.” 

The Boston Traveller states that the Mayor on 
Tharsday last paid a visit to 12 or 13 destitute Ca- 
nadians, who had stopped at the bottom of the 
Common on their return to Canada from New York. 
‘They had two miserable horses, who dragged their 
property on wagons, while the men, women, and 
children, journeyed on foot. The Mayor gave 
them a splendid repast, some advice, and a little 
money, and they went on their way rejoicing. 


The packet ship Sully, at New Yofk, brought 
out 137 Swiss passengers, who it is sail have $100,- 
000 in gold; which they decline exch|inging here, 
but will carry it into the interior and expend it in 
the purchase of lands. We hope they will find 
the land of this state such asto induce them to do- 
micilate here. There island in New York worth 
more than gold in the hands of the industrious. 


The late hail storm in New Hampshire was very 
severe in some places; the hail was a foot deep, 
and small quantities were seen three or four days 
after the storm. In one place, the wheels of a one 
horse wagon sunk to the hubs in the heaps of hail 
in the road. 


Great Age.—In noticing acelebration of the 4th 
of July, near Raleigh, N. C. the Register states 
that Mr. Arthur Wall, now in his 109th year, was 
particularly invited: he exeused himself on ac- 
count of being ‘ busy with his crop,’ but said he 
would send one of his boys, a lad of 82, with his 
toast. No toast, however, was drunk, for there 
were no intoxicating liquors on the ground. Long 
before the shades of the evening, the tified 
company, after a day of sober and rational enjoy- 
ment, departed for their homes, with improved na- 
tional and neighborhood feelings. 


A man named Cane, was killed in Halifax, North 
Carolina, by a stab in the side inflicted by a person 
named Drew. The latter has been committed to 

rison, and will be tried by the Supreme Court. 
he quarrel originated about an empty jug. 


We learn, says the New York Gazette, by the 
brig Mount Parnassus, arrived last evening, from 
Jeremie, that afew days previous to her sailing, 
eighteen men were taken in the mountains near 
that plaee, charged with murdering the inhabitants 
of the neighborhood, and eating their bodies. They 
were shortly to be tried for the crime. 


Emigration.—The Tallahassee Floridian recom- 
mends to those who intend to emigrate to Florida, 
to come on in the course of the ensuing autumn. 
Provisions are said to be very low; and the price 
of lands, which is now very moderate, it is thought, 
will be doubled in another season. The fertility 
of the sugar crops, and the uniform health and sa- 
lubrity of the climate, hold out great inducements 
to the emigrant, and these advantages will not, 
probably for a great length of time, be unappro- 
priated. 


Organ by Steam.—A Mr. Shultz, of Paulinel- 
recommends the use of Mr. Perkins’ small 
steam engine to inflate an organ bellows. He says 
that an engine of five horse power and ten pounds 
of coal would send in, from the wind cylinder, 12,- 
000 feet of wind per hour. For a large cathedral 
organ, the suggestion is recommended. 


Knife oy 4 Instrument.—We have just 
seen, says a New York paper, a very simple, but 
ingenious machine for sharpening table knives. 
The inventor, to satisly us of its operation and ef- 
fect, took off the edge of a table knife and produced 
it again atatouch. The price of this article, we 
are informed, will not exceed thirty-seven and a 
halt cents. 


New York Seamen’s Saving Bank.—A sailor 
recently discharged from the Boston frigate, was 
introduced at the office of this institution by his 
landlord, where he made a deposit of three hun- 


dred dollars in specie, remarking at the same time, 
that one of his shipmates had been plundered the 
morning before of about the same amount, the 
hard-earned compensation of nearly four years? 
service. 


In New Orleans, on the night of the 20th ult. a 
man on his way froma gambling house, was stab- 
bed in several places, and robbed of about three 
hundred dollars. Although his wounds are severe, 
itis supposed he will recover. 


Some of the newspapers have announced ‘‘nume- 
rous and heavy failures in New Orleans.” The 
New York Journal of Commerce asserts that the 
facts having been ascertained, the result is that 
‘only two houses of any note have tailed, and 
those not entitled to the eulogiums pronounced up- 
on them.” 


Artificial Eyes. —We saw aman yesterday who 
lost an eye in the battle of Smolenski. He wasa 
soldier in » Westphalian “eo, in the division 
of Jerome Bovaparte. Dr. Harral, of New York, 
has supplied him with an artificial eye, which an- 
swers for every purpose except that of vision. 
The Westphalian (whose name is Ferdinand Eike- 
renkotter) is so delighted with his acquisition that 
he is determined upon courting a widow at once. 
To do this aman should have both his eyes open, 
and so has Fe: dinand. 


Half the papers throughout the country are busi- 
ly engaged in making patent definitions. From 
the Berkshire American we take the follow ing: 

Corner—One who makes people corned—a seller 
of grog. 

Pandect—An ornamented pan. 


Advertising Gratis.—The following proposal 
for a ‘‘reform” is taken from the Worcester pa- 
pers. All persons are requested to govern them- 
selves accordingly, as it is suited to other meridians 
than that of Worcester. 

POST RIDER’S NOTICE. 

To one and all who take of me, 

The -Egis, Spy, or Yeoman, 
Vl serve you with fidelity— 

Give just offence to no man; 
But I shall name a thing or two, 

(Should t no further dare go, ) 
It must be evident to you, 

That Money makes the mare go. 

Yours, IVERS WHITE. 


CLIPPINGS. 


Mayor's Orrece, Philadelphia, July 17.—The 
High Constables report that seven hundred and 
thirty-four dogs have been killed between the 16th 
day of May and the 17th of July, 1829, agreesble 
to an ordinance passed the 28th day of May, 1828. 

a by the Attorney General.—Fran- 
cis B, Saaw, Es@., Prosecuting for the 

. Swift, 


county of Bucks, in the room of Wm. 
Esq. resigned. 

Capt. Frederick Mayhew Adams, aged about 26, 
| og of ship Pearl, Philadelphia, died on the 1st 

uly. 

The Post-Master-General has changed the name 
of the Post Office at Camden, N. J. from Cooper’s 
Ferry to Camden; and Isaiah Toy, Esq. is appoint- 
ed Postmaster. 

The Mercantile Advertiser says: ‘It is under- 
stood that Capt. Wm. Kerr has been appointed 
Post Master of this city. 

A Temperance Society was formed in Savannah 
on the 17th ult.—60 ladies and gentlemen subscri- 
bed at once. 

Types at Mischief—A western paper asks 
When will every farmer take a 
he mean a paper? 

Honest, at all events.—A new editor in the coun- 
try tells his patrons that he is inexperienced, but 
that he will endeavor to avail himself of the talents 
of others! This is candid—he does not wish to 
pass for more than he is really worth. 

A society has been formed at Northampton, 
Mass. called ‘*The Northampton Society for the 
Protection of Gardens, Orchards, Fields, and 
Meadows. ” 

A verdict of $150 was obtained on Wednesday, 
against a man named M’Gowan, in the Superior 
Court at New York, for having used certain scanda- 
— expressions against the plaintiff, who was a fe- 
male. 

Dr. Le Conte, of New York, is engaged with 
some of the Parisian Savans, in preparing a scien- 
tific work on Caterpillars, in the ee of which he 
has passed thirty years of his life. 

Celibacy.—A Maine paper urges as a strong rea- 
son why Judge Smith should not be elected Coveee 
nor of that state, that he is a Bachelor. 

Madame Pasta is singing at a minor theatre in 
Milan, called the Carcano; the house is crowded 
to excess. She cleared at least 25,000fr. by her 


trip to Vienna. 


A sturgeon. weighing 85 pounds, was recently 
taken in a fish trap at Neuse River, N. C. 

If those who stamp letters in the American Post 
Offices, were instructed to give a more distinct im- 
pression, a service might be done to the public. 

The Life and Correspondence of Arthur Lee is 
abou to be put in the press at Boston; and the Me- 
moirs of Major Wm. Jackson, of this city, are 
written, and will be published. 

New Society.—A society of lads has been form- 
ed at Providence 'o suppress swearing. It has ex- 
cited some ridicule—it certainly deserves none. 

M. Loubat has a Vineyard of 50,000 plants on 
Long Island, and expects this year from a Vine- 
yard two years old, 14,000 pounds of grapes. 

Wm. B. Fourdney, Esq. was recently admitted, 
on motion of Wm. Jenkins, Esq. to practice in the 
several courts of Law in Lancaster evuuty, 

Now is the time to travel: You can go from 
this city to New York for one dollar, and from the 
latter place to Albany for an additional dollar, and 
*tound.? 

The Corporation of Washington City have ap- 


THE OLIO. 


Here, haply, thou may’st spy, and seize for use, 
Some tiny straggler of the ideal world. 


pointed Mary Booz Bell-ringer and Messeng 

The phrase is being will soon be thrust entirely 
out of doors. The last kick is from the editor of 
the Alexandria Gazette. 

A Masonic Lodge-room, in Burlington, Vt., 
was destroyed by fire on the {6th of June. 

A writer in the New Hampshire Statesman says, 
that Jim Bagley has been turned out from the of- 
fice of Weathercock Tender, in one of the towns 
of that state!!! 

Lorenzo Dow passed through Albany on the 5th 
inst. fr Kingston, U. C, 

Charcoal dust sifted two or three times over cu- 
cumber vines, will entirely prevent the ravages of 
the striped bugs. 

Counterfeit $10 bills of the U. S. Bank, payable 
at Charieston, are circulating in Boston. 

The Portsmouth Advertiser recommends the 
formation of a ** Ladies’ anti-ambition-to-figure-in- 
the-new spaper-under-pretence-of-religious-or-cha- 
ritable-purposes-with-no-useful -result-to-the-neg- 
leet-of-y our-own-domestic-duties Society.” 


From the Village Record, July 20. 

DIED, on the night of the 8th inst. in the township ot 
Kennett, Chester county, Hannah 1. Meredith, consort of 
Isaac Meredith, and daughter of Enoch Lewis, Esq. of Phi- 
ladeiphia, aged about 25 years and 8 months, after a linger: 
ing illness of 14 weeks. The decease of this interesting 
and amiable young woman is a source of deep and painful 
regret to a wide circle of attached relations and friends, and 
has left a void in society that will long be felt to be dreary 
and desolate. She was recently married, and was settled 
in a manner and in a situation, which, with her mild relish 
for the calm enjoyments of tranquility and retirement, pro- 
mised an abundant share of comfort and happiness. Sur- 
rounded by those who delighted in her society, and inte- 
rested themselves in her welfare, with sutticient leisure 
from the cares of a finely ordered domestic establishment, 
for the indulgence of her just predilection for literary pur- 
suits, little seemed to be wanting to complete the measure 
of her subdued and moderate desires. Yet was she unde 
ceived by the smiling prospects in life that were outspread 
before her. She enjoyed with gratitude what was attord 
ed, and presumed with no confident expectation on the 
promises of the future. From the first moment of her ill- 
ness she believed her recovery doubtful, and long ere its 
fatal termination, she had prepared her mind for the trying 
separation which was about to take place from all that she 
loved upon earth. 

The mind of the deceased was naturally of a superior or- 
der, and was greatly improved by reading and study. Her 
scholastic studies had been pushed beyond the bounds usu- 
ally prescribed to female acquisition ; and her acquaintance 
with history, poetry, and polite literature, which she de 
lighted to cultivate, was both accurate and extensive. 

The placidity of her temper was most remarkable. No- 
thing could ruffle or disturb it. She could lament the per 
verseness, aud weep for the folly of others; but the infir 
mity of anger, even from the earliest recollected period of 
her childhood, was a stranger to her breast. The feeling of 
resentinent could find no place ina heart so replete with 
tenderness and goodness. This gentleness or temper arose 
from no want of true sensibility, and was allied to no 
weakness: for in the course of duty, she was distinguished 
by firmness of purpose and decision of character. Kind, 
warm-hearted, and affectionate, she was a general favorite 
with all classes and ages ; and never knew the misfortune 
of having an enemy. 

To the sick of her neighborhood she was ever a prompt 
and assiduous friend, ready at all times to console by her 
sympathy, and relieve by her kind offices. During the pre 
valence of an unusually distressing and mortal epidemic, 
which visited the part of the country in which she lived in 
the summer of 1824, her active and intrepid benevolence 
was fully displayed. Families that were shunned by oth- 
ers, who dreaded the infection of the malady, were the first 
to receive her attention, and her exertions in the service of 
the sick were conetant and unremitted. She seemed, in- 
deed, to live rather for others than herself. Her anxious 
attention to the comfort ef those around her, and her ear- 
nest solicitude for the welfare and happiness of her friends 
was remarkable and characteristic. The large circle to 
whom she was endeared, by the gentleness of her nature, 
the sweetness of her manners, and the prime virtues of a 
pure and innocent heart, will long lament her early loss, 
and cherish with melancholy satisfaction the memory of 
her singular worth. 
= 
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The second Volume of this periodical, neatly bound, 
and containing eight fine Engravings, may be had at this 


Office—price, $1.50. July 25. 


The most curious statement that I have 


any where met with concerning the ap- - 


pointment of time for sleep, occurs in Dr, 
Clarke’s Travels. Speaking of the Nor- 
wegians, he says—‘* [The lower order of 
people in summer sit up all night, and 
take no sleep for aconsiderable length of 
time. Sunday isin fact their sleeping day: 
if they do not go to church, they spend a 
greater part of the sabbath in sleep; and 
in winter they amply repay themselves 
for any privation.of their hours of repose 
during summer.” Archbishop Williams 
is said to have slept only three hours in 
the four andtwenty, ‘‘so that he lived 
three times as long (says the biographer) 
as one that lived no longer.”’—Southey. 
I care not, Fortune, what you me deny: 
You cannot rob me of free Nature’s grace; 
You cannot shut the windows of the sky, 
Through which Aurora shows her brightening face; 
You cannot bar my constant feet to trace 
The woods and lawns, by living streams, at eve; 
Let health my nerves and finer fibres brace, 
And I their toys to the great children leave,— 
Of fancy, reason, Virtue, nought can me bereave. 
Castle of Indolence. 
To make our reliance upon Providence 
both pious and rational, we should in eve- 
ry great enterprize we take in hand pre- 
pare all things with care, diligence and 
activity, as if there were no such thing as 
Providence fur us to depend upon; and 
again, when we have done all this, we 
should as wholly and humbly depend upon 
it, as if we had made no preparations at 
all. And this is a rule of practice which 
will never fail, or shame any one who 
shall venture all that they have or are 
worth upon it; for, as a man exerting his 
utmost force in any action or business, has 
all that a human strength can do for him 
therein; so in the next place, by quitting 
his confidence in the same, and placing it 
only in God, he is sure also of all that Om- 
nipotence can do in his behalf. —Sourhey. 
An epidemic fever in&the county of 
Mairns, which in the year 1781 raged 
about Montrose, was supposed to have 
arisen from the indiscretion of some coun- 
try people, who, for some unexplained rea- 
son, opened the graves of those who died of 
the plague in the preceding century, and 
had been buried in the Moss of Arnhall. 
Small pox, I believe, has in several cases 
been thus communicated. The infection 
might be retained as long as the hair lasts. 
A more extraordinary case is noticed in 
Dr. Franklin’s Works, as having occurred 


in London about 1760. Several men, who © 
assisted at the dissecticn of a mummy, | 


died of a malignant fever, which it was 
supposed they caught from the dried and 
spiced Egyptian. —Southey. 
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